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OUR years ago the Chandler Six was an- 

nounced to the public. Three years ago it 
was still an infant in the industry, though 
beginning to attract rather wide attention. 
Two years ago, with a radical reduction in 
price without any cheapening of the car, it be- 
came the talk of the trade and public alike. 
A year ago it had come to be recognized as 
having very substantially arrived. Thousands 
were buying Chandlers. 


WHY THE CHANDLER LEADS 


Today the Chandler occupies one of the fore- 
most positions in the whole industry. All of 
which would seem to prove that the Chandler 
idea—to build the best six-cylinder motor car 
and to sell it at a moderate price—is just as 
right today as it was four years ago. 

Chandler leadership is founded on motor 
superiority, attractiveness of body designs, 
splendid equipment, and a price free from 
inflation. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $1995 


Limousine, $2605 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CO., Dept. F, Cleveland 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 


DEALERS IN HUNDREDS OF CITIES AND TOWNS 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


CHANDLER 


SIX $1395 
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JUS T A WOR D 


“The remedy for the evils of alliance is 
more alliance,” says Dr. Charles F. Aked 
in an article advocating a world-alliance 
instead of the group-alliances existing to- 
day. Dr. Aked is a pacifist of prominence, 
the founder of the Passive Resistance 
League in Dngland and one of the organi- 
zers of the peace party which Mr. Ford 
sent to Europe a year or more ago. His 
article will be published in an early issue 
of The Independent. 


A TIME TO TALK 


From Mountain Interval, by Robert 
Frost, which was reviewed in The Inde- 
pendent for December 25, 1916, we take 
this poem, particularly expressive of the 
New England neighborliness and outdoor 
flavor of Mr. Frost’s work: 


When a friend calls to me from the road 
And slows his horse to a meaning walk, 

I don’t stand still and look around 

On all the hills I haven’t hoed, 

And shout from where I am, What is it? 
No, not as there is a time to talk. 

I thrust my hoe in the mellow ground, 
Blade-end up and five feet tall, 

And plod: I go up to the stone wall 
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ANNE Morcan—Is it only in our monu- 
ments and graveyards that the true Ameri- 
can spirit can be found? 


LiLLian RvussEeLL—Nothing is more re- 
pulsive to correct taste than rotundity of 
form and bullet-headedness. 


GENERAL CARRANZA—The best argument 
against a parliamentary régime is the ob- 
ject lesson of the United States. 


PRESIDENT JOHN GREER HippeN—The 
danger of industrial strife hangs as an 
ominous cloud over the country. 

“Bucs” Barr—The high cost of living 
has caused everything to go up, including 
large sections of New Jersey. 


PropHet Vo.iva of Zion City—The vice 
trust will run things in Chicago until 
Christ comes back to reign on earth. 


CONGRESSMAN GARDNER—President Wil- 
son would send the Kaiser to Sunday 
school. I would send him to St. Helena. 


Dr. Kart Muck—We are polluting the 
stream of musical art at the source by feed- 
ing our young people on the “poison of 
ragtime.” 

Epwarp S. Martin—The pith of much 
of the dissatisfaction with our President is 
that he has not laid us on the altar of 
sacrifice. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT—It would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the harm dune to this 
country by the pacifist movement financed 
by Mr. Carnegie. 


JoHN OD. ROCKEFELLER, JRn.—There 
sbould be no stifling of labor by capital, or 
of capital by labor, or of labor by labor, 
or of capital by capital. 


H. G. Wetrts—The peace that will re- 
store competitive armaments has now be- 
come an almost less desirable project than 
a continuation of the war. 


AviaToR B. TyLize—My only thought 
was I would never shoot a pheasant again. 
I know exactly now how a bird must feel 
when a hunter opens fire. 


W. J. Bryan—Five hundred years from 
now little children will be born in Europe 
with their necks under a yoke of debt that 
this generation has fastened on posterity. 


GeEoRGE BERNARD SHAW—I never yet met 
an American who had any notion of the 
institutions of his native land beyond a 
general and mostly erroneous idea that they 
were glorious. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK—It is time that 
the Germans be made to feel that there is 
an abyss between them and humanity which 
cannot be crost except after long years of 
penitent suffering and humiliation. 


Dr. Jacques Lors—The biology of 
which the war enthusiasts make use is es- 
sentially antiquated, and the statement 
that a nation by not going to war will lose 
its virile virtues is not supported by our 
present knowledge. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


The leading lady of In For the Night is 
Genevieve, a menagerie tigress thirsting 
for human blood. Her roars are the most 
convincing moments in the play. (Fulton 
Theater.) 


Love o’ Mike is a “comedy with music,” 
that is, you get two shows in one: a play 
with real plot and intelligible conversation, 
plus tuneful songs and better dancing than 
— musical shows offer. (Shubert Thea- 
ter. 


The return of Julia Arthur gives Broad- 
way a new sort of play, Seremonda, a 
tragic romance of old France, written in 
true poetry and well played, particularly 
in the less emotional situations. (Criterion 
Theater.) 


Dozens of stars, iototing Elsie Janis 
and Hazel Dawn and Frank Tinney and 
Sam Bernard, and lots of pep in music and 
dancing and sets—The Century Girl de 
serves the success it is having. (Century 
Theater.) 










































































The President of the .... National Bank 


Advises a Big 


Manufacturer 


A large manufacturer who wanted to adjust his business to anticipate after-the-war conditions, called on the 


President of the 


Banker—‘‘Y ou ask me what I think will happen to your manu- 
facturing business after the war? You can imagine that all 
bankers are keenly interested in that question these days. 
Naturally, I’ve given considerable thought to it, and my judg- 
ment is that when the present war orders cease, we’ll still be 
shipping abroad vast quantities of manufactured goods of all 
kinds. Every manufacturing country in Europe is today manu- 
facturing nothing but what will help along the war. Therefore, 
when the war ends, Europe simply has to keep on coming here 
to buy. And she’ll buy not only raw materials, but manufac- 
tured articles.”’ 


Sepetarer Fan, but how will they pay for what they 
get ” 


Banker—‘‘Well, we'll have to accept payment in the form of 
some kind of interest-bearing bonds. You wonder if these gov- 
ernment securities will be good. I reply: Of course they will. 
Take the case of the Prandt Government, which illustrates the 
situation very well. In the 75 years from the time the Directo- 
rate was overthrown and Napoleon became the First Consul, to 
the establishment of the French Republic, about 1870, there 
were nine different governments, accompanied with or fol- 
lowed by as many revolutions. Each of these governments 
borrowed money and spent it to prevent or promote revolution, 


National Bank, one of the ablest bankers in the East. This dialogue followed: 


yet not one of the succeeding governments repudiated the 
debts of the previous one. 


“Take England, which has had one of the most trying finan- 
cial experiences of any nation. As a result of the Civil War in 
the 17th Century, and the later Napoleonic campaign, England’s 
resources were strained to the utmost, and it was necessary 
for her to resort to what was called ‘whip-and-spur’ taxation. 
Along with taxation debt increased, and at the close of the war 
period, in 1815, the national debt exceeded $4,375,000,000. Yet 
so wonderfully did her statesmen handle the fiscal problems, 
that this indebtness was greatly reduced, and at the same time, 
especially in Queen Victoria’s reign, England had an unex- 
ampled period of material prosperity and progress. As a result 
of her experiences, England entered the present war the ablest 
by far of all the nations in dealing with the financial side.” 


Manufacturer—‘‘ Where do you get all this information?” 


Banker—‘“T got every iota of what I’ve just told you out of 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. You can only be sure the 
sun will rise tomorrow because it has risen every day in the 
aed thousands of years. So with human affairs, it is by 

nowing what has happened in the past that we are able to 
he reasonably correct judgment as to the probabilities of 
the future.’ 


You, Mr. Manufacturer and Mr. Merchant, have access to the same complete and authoritative 
information as the President of the . . . . National Bank—in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


This wonderful work, which surveys all human knowledge, not only discusses your own business, but every other business. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, free, “The Book of 100 Wonders,” il- 
lustrated, giving interesting information on a hundred subjects and 
full information about The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me 
what I will have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the ‘‘Handy 
Volume” Issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Name 





Address_ 
ae-17 














That is one of the main reasons why more than 110,000 business 
men out of its 160,000 present owners bought it. 


What the banker must know about business, or about politi- 
cal and economic conditions, every business man should know. 
These are crucial times—the future of giant industries and all 
business is woven into the European situation. Those who are 
able to discern ‘“‘the signs of the times,’’ who are qualified to 
anticipate the future, are the men who know the significance of 

ast events in their relation to and effect upon business, indus- 
, commerce and every other phase of human activity. This is 
precisely the kind of information the new Britannica gives you. 


Can you afford not to own it? You can not. Then act at once 
to geta set printed on the /ast genuine India paper available. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE ATOM 


HE biggest and the liveliest session of the 
American Association for the Advancement 

of Science was that devoted to a question 

which not many years before would have 

been thought not worth talking about, because no- 
body could know anything about it, that is the 
internal structure of the atom. All day long Colum- 
bia’s largest lecture room was packed to “standing 
room only” with an excited throng, for this was not a 
lecture but a fight, and scientists are human enough 
te enjoy a fight. It was a contest between the physicists 
and chemists over the atom. Both need the atom in 
their business but they want a different kind of atom. 
Formerly the provinces of the two sciences, tho co- 
terminous, were separated by a fairly well defined boun- 
dary line. The physicists claimed the molecules and 
everything bigger up to the stars. The chemists claimed 
the atoms that make up the molecules, and if they neg- 
lected to lay claim to everything smaller than the atom 
it was because they did not suppose there was anything 
smaller, for the atom was held to be, as its name im- 
plied, the least possible particle of matter. This amicable 
partition of territory served satisfactorily up to a dozen 
years ago, when a bold band of physicists, led by Thom- 
son and Rutherford, made a raid into the unclaimed 
hinterland and explored the interior of the atom. They 
discovered these corpuscles charged with negative elec- 
tricity, or let us say rather corpuscles of negative elec- 
tricity, moving with a speed almost equal to that of light. 
Since it would take 1800 of these corpuscles or electrons 
to weigh as much as a hydrogen atom, they belonged 
naturally to the chemists, but the physicists claim them 
by right of discovery, and they are using them to con- 
struct atoms of the most fantastic form imaginable. 
They are not only robbing the chemist of his atom, but 
they are upsetting the fundamental principles of their 
own science with reckless disregard of the consequences. 
They show no more reverence for Newton than they do 
for Dalton. Even Euclid is not safe from their icono- 
clastic hands. The whole is no longer equal to the sum 
of its parts. An atom may weigh less than its compo- 
nents. Mass is made dependent upon motion. Action does 
not always vary inversely as the square of the distance. 
Time is purely relative. Length depends upon velocity. 
The second law of thermodynamics is declared unconsti- 
tutional. Action and reaction may be neither equal nor 
opposite. Energy does not flow out continuously but is 
emitted in atoms. Such are some of the subversive here- 
sies now being openly profest and preached even in 
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orthodox circles. No wonder the timid and conservative 
show signs of panic. 

The latest model in atoms is that invented by a young 
Dane named Bohr, who seems to have got it patented 
in all countries including the Scandinavian. The Bohr 
atom, duly magnified, would look something like the 
solar system. In the place of the sun would be the cen- 
tral nucleus of closely packed positive and negative elec- 
trons, but predominantly positive, and containing most 
of the weight of the whole atomic system. Then revolv- 
ing around this nucleus are several negative electrons, 
exceedingly small, swift, and relatively remote. The hy- 
drogen nucleus has one such satellite; oxygen has eight, 
and so on. So long as they revolve evenly in fixt orbits 
they give no indications of their presence, but when they 
are shaken out of their orbits they emit atoms of light. 
When two or more such atomic systems get so close as 
to jostle one another their satellites are apt to get en- 
tangled and we have the molecule of a compound. 

Now this sort of astronomical atom does not suit the 
chemist at all. He wants something solid with a few fixt 
points. Given these, he can draw you pictures of struc- 
tural formulas that correspond most marvelously with 
the hundreds of thousands of compounds he has made. 
He builds up out of his bonded atoms Various chains 
and rings and mirror images as a child constructs build- 
ings and bridges out of his; blocks or strips of steel. 
Then, having set up a model of a new dye or explosive, 
he will turn to his laboratory table and make it accord- 
ing to these specifications. A carbon atom shaped like a 
caltrop he can handle, but what is he going to do with 
an atom that looks like a pumpkin in the middle of a 
ten acre lot with half a dozen peas scattered over this 
area or flying around like mosquitoes in the air above? 
Then again the chemist is disconcerted at being told by 
one of these new fangled physicists that the atomic 
weights which he has been laboring to establish are not 
fixt but determined by the past history of the particu- 
lar piece of element in question; that two different ele- 
ments may have the same atomic weights or the same 
element have different weights; that lead for instance 
may weigh 208.5 if it can trace its ancestry back to 
thorium, or 206 if it is descended from radium. The 
chemist feels a repugnance against introducing hered- 
ity into his science and being obliged to look into the 
past of elements that he has hitherto accepted at their 
face value. 

This in brief is the cause of the controversy, tho of 
course no reputable scientist could approve of our loose 
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NEW NEPHEWS OF UNCLE SAM 
THEY LIVE IN CHARLOTTE AMALIA, THE CHIEF CITY OF THE DANISH WEST INDIES, JUST PURCHASED BY THE UNITED STATES. THE CITY 
IS BANKED ON A SEMICIRCLE OF HILLS ABOUT THE BEAUTIFUL BAY AND THE KADIATING 
STREETS RUN DOWN TO THE SEA LIKE THE AISLES OF AN AMPHITHEATER 
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language and frivolous way of stating the case. Both 
sides are certainly somehow right, tho nobody can just 
see how. Each side can prove its theory in the only way 
that anything can be proved, that is, by how it works. 
The chemist finds his static atom helps him in explain- 
ing the constitution of compounds. The physicist finds 
his dynamic atom helps him in explaining the spectrum. 
Some day they will find that they are really talking the 
same language, tho now they are in a sad state of Babel- 
ment. 


GERMANY’S.MOVE NEXT 


ERMANY first proposed peace, For that she re- 

ceived just acclaim. The neutrals transmitted her 
offer to the Allies. The Allies responded, leaving the 
door open for further negotiations. Germany has said 
nothing since. 

The President of the United States asked each side 
to say what they were fighting for. The Allies made a 
frank reply, stating their terms. These were probably 
not the lowest terms the Allies were prepared to make, 
but they were explicit and not unjust. 

In her reply to the United States Germany made no 
attempts to state her terms, She proposed instead a 
peace conference on neutral ground, tho Lloyd George 
had previously declared that England would never put 
her head in such a “noose.” 

If Germany wants peace it is now incumbent on her 
to state her terms. If she will not state her terms it is 
evident that her peace move was in reality a war move 
and that she has been trying to make a catspaw of the 
United States. We confess the Emperor’s recent dia- 
tribes and the inspired utterances of the semi-official 
Berlin press lend color to the gloomiest views in these 
respects. 

If Germany, then, does not now offer—and quickly— 
genuine peace terms, she will have completely forfeited 
whatever little was left of her reputation in neutral 
lands. 


A NEW HAND AT THE PEN 


HEN in the recent shake-up of the British Cab- 
inet Arthur Balfour was made Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, there were many who protested that the 
times demanded a man of action and energy rather than 
an elderly philosopher and skilful debater. That may be 
—altho Mr. Balfour is not likely to make any worse 
blunders in diplomacy than Sir Edward Grey did in his 
last two years—but at any rate readers will rejoice at 
the turn which puts such a master of English to writing 
the official correspondence. The recent joint note of the 
Allies was so clumsily constructed, or at least so poorly 
translated as to be quite unintelligibie in places, but now 
we get from London an elaboration of two of the points 
of that note, the questions of Turkey and of a peace 
league, which it is a joy to read merely for its wording: 
These methods of calculated brutality were designed by 
the Central Powers, not mereiy to crush to the dust those 
with whom they were at war, but to intimidate those with 
whom they were still at ce. Belgium was still at peace. 
Belgium was not only a victim, it was an example. 
The war staffs of the Central Powers are well content to 
horrify the world if at the same time they can terrorize it. 
If existing treaties are no more than scraps of paper, 
can fresh treaties help us? . . . None will profit by their 


rules but powers who break them. It is those who keep 
them that will suffer. ' 





Whether this note be credited to Balfour or to Lloyd 
George, who is equally gifted as a phrasemaker, it is 
a neat piece of work and will carry conviction where a 
dull state paper would remain unread. We must recog- 
nize also the skilfulness of its silences as well as of its 
wording. It is hardly necessary to argue before Amer- 
icans that the Turk has forfeited all right to Constanti- 
nople, but we should like to know, who is to get it. Russia 
has publicly announced that Great Britain has promised 


-it to her. Great Britain declines either to affirm or to 


deny this, and Mr. Balfour’s note, especially devoted to 
this question, makes no mention of Russia. Americans 
would like to see the Sultan ousted from Constantinople. 
But Americans are very doubtful about the advantages 
of installing the Czar in his place. 








““BLESSED ARE THE MEEK” 


IS IMPERIAL MAJESTY the German Emperor 
to the Imperial German Chancellor: 


What is wanted is a moral deed to free the world, includ- 
ing neutrals, from the pressure which weighs upon all. 
For such a deed it is necessary to find a ruler who has a 
conscience, who feels that he is responsible to God, who has 
a heart for his own people and for those who are his ene- 
mies, who is indifferent to any possible wilful misinterpre- 
tation of his act, and possesses the will to free the world 
from its sufferings. 

I have the courage. Trusting in God, I shall dare to 
take this step. 


“For they shall inherit the earth.” 








WELCOME THE THREE SUNNY SAINTS 


HE ratification of the treaty between Denmark and 

the United States this week brings to a successful 
conclusion the negotiations that have been carried on 
intermittently for over fifty years. What Lincoln and 
Grant and Roosevelt tried in vain to do Wilson has at 
last accomplished. Henceforth and forever Old Glory — 
will float over the palms and ceibas of St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and St. John. The islands are joined to the con- 
tinent to which they naturally belong, but from which 
they have long been separated by political accident. 

Was there ever a transfer of territory accomplished 
under more favorable auspices? The Danish West Indies 
were not obtained by conquest. Our Caribbean fleet is 
visiting them on a peaceful mission. It was not prima- 
rily a “purchase,” as it is commonly called. The $25,000,- 
000 which the United States Government has promised 
to pay is merely compensation for the sacrifice which 
the Danish Government is making in withdrawing from 
the Caribbean and letting the islanders have their own 
way. The money offer, tho liberal, alone was not suffi- 
cient to induce the Danes to surrender the islands, and 
it was not until the islanders assured them thru their 
local councils, their mass meetings and their delegates 
that they desired a separation that the Danish people 
voted by a large majority to consent to it. 

All three of the parties concerned are satisfied with 
the change. The islanders part from Denmark with 
no hard feelings against their former rulers. They look 
forward to the American administration with an eager- 
ness and confidence which should impress us with a 
sense of the responsibility we have assumed. We should 
immediately undertake the development of the islands, 
as the Danish West India companies and the Hamburg- 
American line proposed to do, but were not able to ac- 
complish. An agricultural experiment station like that 
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at Porto Rico should be established on St. Croix. St. 
Thomas should be allowed to retain its free port privi- 
leges, for its harbor is its chief asset. A number of 
bright boys and girls should be picked out and sent at 
public expense to Tuskegee and other good American 
schools to be educated on condition that they return 
afterward to the islands, at least for a certain number 
of years, in order to teach their people the practical 
methods of agriculture and mechanic arts that they have 
learned, The land laws should be revised so that small 
holdings can be purchased on easy terms by those who 
want to work them. The officials appointed should be 
men of tact and experience, men who will respect the 
self-respect that is characteristic of the negroes of the 
Danish islands. We must not betray the trust and faith 
which they have put in us, nor give them any occasion 
to regret the change of allegiance. 








TIME TO COME HOME 


T is high time the American army came out of 

Mexico. It is doing nothing there but costing money. 
When it went into Mexico it had a purpose, to catch 
Villa. That purpose has long since gone by the board. 
Villa pursues his lawless way unperturbed by the pres- 
ence of the Pershing column. Indeed, it is asserted that 
its presence furnishes actual aid and comfort to him 
in his plans. 

It looks as tho the only possible reason for keeping 
our soldiers down there longer was that Carranza does 
not want us to do it. This is unworthy of a self-respect- 
ing nation. 

Let us come back from Chihuahua as we came back 
from Vera Cruz, admitting that we accomplished noth- 
ing by our impulsive act of quasi-war. It is clear that 
Carranza is not to be driven, by the continued presence 
of our soldiers, into signing a protocol he does not like. 

We must try another tack. Those we have tried thus 
far have failed. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF OUR RACIAL 
CONSTITUENTS 


ATIONAL psychology is a fascinating but falla- 

cious topic of discussion. None of us can resist the 
temptation to generalize on racial characteristics, but 
all of us can see the absurdity of some of the sweeping 
theories we hear. Professor Woolston, of the College of 
the City of New York, is trying to reduce these more or 
less vague impressions to a statistical basis and in the 
November number of the American Journal of Sociology 
has presented some interesting tables. He asked ten per- 
sons familiar with the ethnic elements of our population 
to arrange them in order according to their relative 


superiority in certain significant qualities, namely, 


physical vigor, intellectual ability, self-control, moral 
integrity, sympathy, codperation, leadership, persever- 
ance, efficiency and aspiration. 

Summing up the ten ratings of these ten traits the 
rank of the racial groups comes out as follows: (1) Na- 
tive White Americans, (2) Germans, (3) English, (4) 
Polish and Russian Hebrews, (5) Scandinavians, (6) 
Irish, (7) French Canadians, (8) Austrian Slavs, (9) 
South Italians, (10) Negroes. The native Americans 
stand first in intellectual ability, codperation, leader- 
ship and efficiency; Germans first in self-control, moral 


integrity, and perseverance; Hebrews in aspiration; 
Scandinavians in physical vigor; and Irish in sympathy. 
If these ratings are accepted it can be calculated from 
the census figures of the racial constituents that the 
population of New York City stands lower than Chicago 
and that both have been lowered by recent immigration. 

It is doubtful, of course, how much confidence should 
be placed in such subjective estimates. The result must 
be taken for just what it is, the consensus of well quali- 
fied opinion. The ten persons whose ratings are recorded 
are specified as “sociologists, psychologists, journalists 
and social workers,” not all of the same race. Their 
agreement is tolerably close. As it works out mathe- 
matically it appears that the rank assigned by any 
individual to any race in regard to any of these traits 
is not likely to be much more than one unit above or 
below the average. The observers are more nearly unan- 
imous about moral and intellectual qualities than about 
physical and social traits and they classed Italians and 
native white Americans more exactly than negroes and 
Irish. The reader may be interested to compare his 
own impressions with these. 








THE ARTIST-NOVELIST 


T is barely ten years since we heard how Joe Vance’s 

father “crocked the hinseck” with his thumbnail on 
the bar, and since then William De Morgan has intro- 
duced us to hundreds of individuals, equally interesting, 
and doing things quite as remarkable. His dramas are 
not enacted in front of a curtain of painted canvas like 
the interludes of a variety show. They have a background, 
filled with figures, all alive and in action, like the big 
scenes in the cinema. No human being is without inter- 
est to him. The cabman, the ticket seller, the errand 
boy, the waitress, Tuppenny Tube guard, we see them 
but a moment thru his eyes, but we would know them 
again anywhere. In his seven novels he has made us 
acquainted with a large part of the population of Eng- 
land, with some from India, America and the eighteenth 
century thrown in. 

William De Morgan deserves a monument as the man 
who rescued the English novel from becoming merely 
a short story long drawn out. It was the day of thru- 
train fiction. Readers rushed thru a book to see how it 
came out, not what it contained. The end was what they 
wanted. When one is reading De Morgan the end is the 
last thing he wants. The novels of De Morgan are al- 
ways long, but never too long. 

De Morgan had made a high reputation as a potter. 
Then all of a sudden, at the age of sixty-seven, he set 
out and made a new and wider reputation as a writer. It 
is very encouraging to all of us who feel ourselves “get- 
ting along in years.” In one passage in “Alice-for-Short” 
he seems to refer to his own experience. When Charley 
Heath complains that he had failed in life as an artist 
Alice says to him: 

How can you know whether you are successful or not at 
forty-one? How do you know you won’t have a tremendous 
success all of a sudden? Yes—after another ten years, 
nine. ee some time! And then twenty years of real, 


appy work. It has all been before, this sort of thing. Why 
not you? 


Is there something about the artist’s life that serves 
as training for novel writing? Du Maurier had reached 
the end of his career as a cartoonist when he astonished 
the world by his “Trilby.” Du Maurier could never equal 
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“Trilby,” while of De Morgan’s later novels “Somehow 
Good,” “Alice-for-Short,” and “It Never Can Happen 
Again” at least are equal to “Joseph Vance.” But they 
are all of them good, all of them full of wholesome hu- 
man nature, and we are sorry that he did not live to be 
a hundred and keep on writing. 








LEST WE FORGET 


HE reading of old magazines is one of the best 

ways of acquiring an understanding of the events 
of today. We live swiftly, and our memories are short. 
It is difficult for us to realize what we were thinking, 
fearing, hoping and believing a few years ago unless 
we are reminded by a reference to the files. This is espe- 
cially true now, for the appalling catastrophe of the 
Great War seems to have wiped clean the slate of our 
minds, and the wildest statements of ante-bellum. senti- 
ment pass unchallenged. 

For instance, writers of apparent sincerity will now- 
adays tell us that before 1914 France had quite aban- 
doned her hopes of wresting Alsace-Lorraine from Ger- 
many, that the Anglo-Franco-Russian entente was not 
provocative toward Germany, and that England did not 
apprehend a war with Germany and was not prepared 
for it. Now anyone who will look over the volumes of the 
European reviews at any time during the last ten years 
will see what an absurd misrepresentation this is. We 
happened the other day upon a stray copy of The English 
Review, that of June, 1910, which in itself contains ex- 
plicit refutations of these three common assumptions. 
The issue is chiefly devoted to eulogies of King Edward 
VII, then just deceased. The leading article, in French, 
by Paul Bourget, is filled with contempt of everything 
German—including the German city of Chicago—and 
with praises of the late King for strengthening France 
against her natural enemy. We translate a few lines: 


We belong to a country that can neither genuinely accept 
an agreement to which she has been forced to consent in 
an hour of tragic necessity—nor tear it up. This is of course 
the treaty of Frankfort. . . . No courtesies extended from 
Berlin can prevail against the evidence written in our his- 
tory and on our map. A France that does not have the 
Rhine for her frontier lives in a state of perpetual invasion. 
She does not hold the key to her own house. . . . The logic 
of such a situation is war. 

Next comes an admirable article by Sidney Low, au- 
thor of “The Governance of England,” on “Kingship in 
England.” In the midst of his eulogy of King Edward 
“the Peacemaker” he interjects, quite incongruously, his 
misgiving lest the cordial understanding that,the late 
King had promoted between England and the Latin coun- 
tries of the continent might after all lead to war rather 
than peace. Speaking of the way in which “the first gen- 
tleman in Europe, the glass of fashion and the recognized 
arbiter of taste, brought home to the general intelli- 
gence the idea that perpetual bickering was really bad 
form,” he says: 


This was the King Edward atmosphere, the atmosphere - 


in which it was possible for Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Delcassé to work and produce their effects. 
Whether those effects were always well directed, history 
will decide; there are two sides to the question, and it has 
yet to be seen whether it was the hight of wisdom to convey 
to the German people the impression that we were endeavor- 
ing to ring them in with a hostile network of alliances and 
understandings thru which they could only break vi et armis. 


The next article in this copy of The English Review, 
an anonymous editorial on “The King,” deals frankly 


with the German menace which England, ever since the 
beginning of the century, had been straining every 
nerve to meet. A few sentences show the viewpoint: 


For a decade now the growth of the German navy has 
been the decisive factor in our diplomacy and so upon the 
diplomacy of Europe. . . . So long as that force increases, 
so, automatically, no matter what it costs us, must our 
fleet increase, too. . . . Our income tax stands at the war 
level today, while in Germany taxation, direct and indirect, 
is even more intense. The good of mankind is sacrificed to 
the god of the prospective battle. We are haunted by its 
idea. It is the Moloch of civilization. 


These three quotations taken from a single issue of 
a representative British review show us what was the 
state of public opinion prevailing in France and Eng- 
land four years before the war. They contain nothing 
which their authors would now be ashamed to have re- 
called to mind. On the contrary they may well take pride 
in having so fairly forecasted the trend of events. It is 
not a compliment to England to imply, as some of her 
present apologists do, that she was blind to the dangers 
of German power and that she took no precautions to 
meet it. The Great War did not come as a surprize to 
any reader of periodicals, altho up to the last moment 
many hoped it would-be averted. It was not, as some say, 
“inevitable,” nor was it, as others say, “unexpected.” 


THE PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION 

N affirming the constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon 

law the United States Supreme Court has put into the 
hands of the prohibition forces a powerful weapon. To 
speak more exactly, the court has stripped from the 
liquor traffic its last defense against the will of the 
state. The Webb law is not a prohibition law. It prohib- 
its nothing; it establishes no penalty for its violation. It 
merely declares unlawful the transportation of liquor in 
interstate commerce in violation of the laws of any state. 

But that “merely” is much, The best defense of the 
liquor interests from the legal attack of state govern- 
ments has been the plea of “interstate commerce.” That 
broad defense was used with telling effect to nullify the 
power of the state’s laws. 

It can be so used no more. Congress has said it; the 
Supreme Court has confirmed it. Each state shall have 
precisely the measure of prohibition that it wants. No 
other state, of laxer moral fiber, shall be used as a stra- 
tegic base for assaults upon the integrity of its laws. 

The Supreme Court at the same time upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the West Virginia law prohibiting the 
importation of liquor for personal use. Backed by the 
Webb law—and supported by a sincere public purpose— 
such a law should establish prohibition that prohibits. 

This dual action of the Supreme Court sweeps from 
the path of prohibition the last legal obstacle. Nothing 
remains to check its onward sweep but the residuum of 
unenlightened public opinion; and the public is rapidly 
achieving enlightenment. 

Twenty-three states now have prohibition laws. Three 
more have elected state administrations pledged to pro- 
hibition legislation. Six more are ripe for the adoption 
of the reform. 

Meanwhile, the resolution providing for a prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitution has been favor- 
ably reported in both houses of Congress. With more 
than half the states of the Union committed to the prin- 
ciple, even the miracle of national prohibition seems 
just beyond the horizon. The world does move. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











For the past month 
—_ German there has been much 

der uneasiness over the 
failure of several steamers on South 
Atlantic routes to arrive at their des- 
tined ports, and it was suspected that 
a new German cruiser had run the 
British blockade and was preying on 
vessels in these waters. This suspicion 
was confirmed when the Japanese 
steamer “Hudson Maru” appeared at 
Pernambuco on January 15 with 237 
men on board who had been taken from 
ships sunk or captured by.a German 
raider. Of these 54 are Frenchmen, 13 
Americans and 170 Englishmen. The 
hame of the cruiser is not known, but 
she is thought to be the “Méwe,” which 
last year made a similar raid on At- 
lantic shipping and sent the “Appam” 
into Norfolk as a prize. She is said to 
have her guns concealed by false works 
so she looks like an ordinary freighter. 
She ordinarily flies the British flag, 
but breaks out the German colors, in 
accordance with the rules of sea war, 
before opening the attack. The sur- 
vivors report that the captain treated 
them with fairness and courtesy, and 
their only complaint is of poor food 
and close confinement below whenever 
the raider was overhauling another 
vessel. The captain told them that he 
did not intend to sink passenger ships, 
as he did not want to kill women and 
children. The raider is said to be 
armed with small cannon and torpedo, 
tubes, and to carry on board three 
small submarines. She also carries a 
motion picture camera with which pho- 
tographs were taken of the capture 
and sinking of her victims. 


The Raider’s The new German com- 
merce destroyer is sup- 
posed to have disposed 
of about twenty ships so far, two of 
them French, one Norwegian and the 
rest British. The largest are the “Vol- 
taire”’ of 8618 tons, which used to run 
on the Lamport and Holt line between 
New York and Buenos Aires, and the 
White Star freighter “Georgic”’ of 
10,077 tons. Most, if not all, the ships 
sunk were carrying munitions or other 
contraband. 

The British steamer “St. Theodore” 
was used as a prison ship to hold the 
crews of other captured vessels until 
the “Hudson Maru” was taken, when 
the prisoners were transferred to her 
and sent without any German guards 
to the Brazilian port. Later, it is said, 
the “St. Theodore” or some other vessel 
was converted into an auxiliary 
cruiser. 

When the news from Pernambuco 
was received the British Admiralty an- 
nounced that besides the crews landed 
at Pernambuco about 400 other sea- 
men had been sent to parts unknown 
on board the British steamer “Yar- 
rowdale.”” Whereupon the German Ad- 
miralty stated that the “Yarrowdale” 
had been in the German port of Swine- 
miinde ever since December 31. She 
had run the British blockade in charge 
of a prize crew of sixteen Germans 
and she carried 469 prisoners, of whom 
103 were of neutral nationality. These 
are also held as prisoners of war on 
the ground, that “they had taken pay 
on armed enemy vessels.” As three of 
them are Americans the United States 
may challenge the right of the Ger- 


Captures 
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SHORT RATIONS IN PARIS 
Berlin invented the food cards and coal cards and various other cards for the necessities of life. 
But the other nations are following her example; the working people of Paris depend upon govern- 
ment orders for their food and fuel now 
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CIVILIZATION, OLD AND NEW 


mans to hold them, even tho they were 
in foreign service. The “Yarrowdale” 
is worth about two million dollars and 
her cargo as much more. She was 
loaded chiefly with motor trucks, 
barbed wire, cartridges and meat. Ac- 
cording to her owners, she was un- 
armed. 


The new British Minister for 
— rs Foreign Affairs, Arthur J. 

Balfour, has sent to the 
United States Government a note am- 
plifying certain points of the recent 
joint note of the Allies. We call atten- 
tion to the admirable wording of the 
communication in our editorial pages. 
Mr. Balfour first considers the question 
of why the Allies now demand the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe, altho 
formerly the maintenance of the Turk- 
ish Empire was regarded as essential 
to the peace of Europe: 


The answer is that circumstances have 
completely changed. It is unnecessary to 
consider now whether the creation of a re- 
formed Turkey, mediating between hostile 
races in the Near East, was a scheme 
which, had the Sultan been sincere and 
the powers united, could ever have been 
realized. It certainly cannot be realized 
now. The Turkey of “Union and Progress” 
is at least as barbarous and is far more 
aggressive than the Turkey 6f Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. In the hands of Germany it has 
ceased even in appearance to be a bulwark 
of peace, and is openly used as an instru- 
ment of conquest. Under German officers 
Turkish soldiers are now fighting in lands 
from which they had long been expelled, 
and a Turkish Government controlled, sub- 
sidized, and supported by Germany has 
been guilty of massacres in Armenia and 
Syria more horrible than any récorded in 


’ the history even of those unhappy coun- 


tries. Evidently the interests of peace and 
the claims of nationality alike require that 
Turkish rule over alien races shall, if pos- 
sible, be brought to an end, and we may 
hope that the expulsion of Turkey from 
Europe will contribute as much to the 
cause of peace as the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, or Italia Irredenta to 
Italy, or any of the territorial changes in- 
dicated in the Allied note. 

He then argues that a triumph of 
Germany would mean an encourage- 
ment of aggression and of treaty- 
breaking. 

Other nations might be attacked and 
terrorized as Belgium was, and he adds, 
evidently as a warning to America, 
“lest the nations happily protected 
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either by British fleets or by their own 
from German armies, should suppose 
themselves safe from German methods, 
the submarine has (within its limits) 
assiduously imitated the barbarous 
practises of the sister service.” He then 
concludes : 

Tho, therefore, the people of this coun- 
try share to the full the desire of the Presi- 
dent for peace, they do not believe peace 
can be durable if it be not based on the 
success of the Allied cause. For a durable 
peace can hardly be expected unless three 
conditions are fulfilled: The first is that 
existing causes of international unrest 
should be as far as possible removed or 
weakened; the second is that the aggres- 
sive aims and the unscrupulous methods of 
the Central Powers should fall into dis- 
repute among their own peoples; the third 
is that behind international law and behind 
all treaty arrangements for preventing or 
limiting hostilities some form of interna- 
tional sanction should be devised which 
would give pause to the hardiest aggressor. 


On the For the first time in many 
A weeks no progress of the 
Sereth Line teutonic forces is to be 
reported. The invading armies have for 
the present at least met with a definite 
check on the new line along the Sereth 
River. The Russians have been heavily 
reinforced by troops withdrawn from 
Galicia, so they are not only holding 
their own but have taken the offensive 
at several points and driven back the 
German outposts. The key point to their 
new position is, as we have previously 
explained, the fortress of Galatz, which 
stands in the angle between the Sereth 
and the Danube. A force of Turks ad- 
vancing up the railroad from Braila 
took the station of Vadeni, six miles 
south of Gdlatz and on the other side 
of the Sereth from that city. This 
threatened to compel the evacuation of 
Galatz, for the German artillery placed 
here could throw their shells into its 
fortifications. But a sortie of the Rus- 
sians from Galatz expelled the Turks 
and so relieved the danger from this 
quarter. At the other end of the line, 
however, the troops of the Archduke 
Joseph, debouching from the Carpa- 
thians thru the Oitoz Pass, have made 
some gains and now threaten the rail- 
road from Galatz.thru-the Gyimes Pass 
into Hungary. 
Mr. Vopicka, who occupies the pecu- 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 15—Japanese steamer “Hud- 
son Maru” lands German prisoners 
at Pernambuco. Canadian volunteers 
number 380,000 since war began. 

January 16—Greek Government final- 
ly concedes all demands of Allies. 
Swiss mobilize troops on frontier to 
meet threatened German invasion. 

January 17—Balfour note of January 
13 published. British gain on both 
sides of Ancre Creek. 

January 18—Prince Niemoyovski ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Poland. 

January 19—Big munitions plant in 
London blows up, killing 300. 
“Yarrowdale” reported in German 
port. 

January 20—Indecisive fighting about 
Riga. British fleet scouring Atlantic 
for German raider. 

January 21—Germans take Nanesti 
on Sereth River. Heavy firing at 
Verdun. 
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A BELGIAN BASIS OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 


Under German direction the coke ovens of Belgium are being worked to their full capacity to 
make coal tar, a chemical necessity in Germany 


liar position of American Minister to 
Bulgaria as well as Serbia and Ru- 
mania, was in Bucharest when the city 
was attacked by the Germans and Aus- 
trians. Most of the diplomatic corps 
withdrew with the court to Jassy, but 
he remained, together with the Dutch 
and Greek ministers, to take care of 
the extensive American interests in 
Rumania as well as those of the other 
neutrals which had been placed in his 
care. When the German authorities took 
charge of Bucharest they requested 
that he be transferred to another post 
on the ground of unneutral conduct. 
Mr. Vopicka, however, went to Berlin 
and made such a satisfactory explana- 
tion of his acts that the charges were 
withdrawn. But the German Govern- 
ment objects to his going at once to 
Jassy, as he has gained military in- 
formation in his trip to Berlin. Minister 
Vopicka is a Czech and was born an 
Austrian subject. 

The American Vice-Consul at Ploesti, 
Mr. Sadler, is accused of a more seri- 
ous infraction of neutradity. He is the 
technical director of the Romano- 
America Works, belonging to the Stand- 
ard Oil interests, and in this capacity 
assisted the British engineers in the 
destruction of the refineries and the 
firing of the tanks and wells in order 
to prevent the Germans from profiting 
by the conquest of the Ploesti district. 


The prospect for peace 
and the probable course 
of the campaign depend 
less upon the military situation than 
upon the staying power of the bel- 
ligerents and especially of Germany. 
But upon this last point we can find 
out little, for the British confiscate 
German newspapers and periodicals, 
including scientific reports, and even 
such as get smuggled thru contain 
only what the German censorship per- 
mits to be said. We are therefore de- 


Is Germany 
Starving? 


pendent upon what the English papers 
are allowed to print of what little they 
are able to learn. Last winter they 
were full of rumors of a shortage of 
food in Germany, but as we now know 
these were grossly exaggerated, partly 
because of the natural desire to be- | 
lieve the enemy near the end of his 
rope, partly because Germany en- 
couraged the spread of this impression 
in order that the British might think 
that the war was nearly over and so it 
was not necessary to volunteer. 

But we cannot assume that this win- 
ter’s reports of Germany’s extremity 
are to be discounted on the same scale. 
The outside world is less credulous 
than it was in 1916, and now that Eng- 
land has conscription it is no longer 
in the interest of Germany to give the 
impression that she is nearing the end 
of her resources, but quite the con- 
trary. It cannot, therefore, be doubted 
that Germany and Austria are serious- 
ly short of food and other necessities, 
such as leather, cotton, copper, rubber 
and coal, tho whether this shortage is 
so great as to interfere with the con- 
tinuance of the campaign cannot be 
told. In a recent speech in the Prussian 
Diet urging the Government to make 
full use of the U-boats against British 
commerce regardless of American pro- 
tests, Dr. Heydebrand said: 

The town population are suffering griev- 
ously, It is sad to see how long women have 
to wait for a couple of potatoes and how 
they must pay absolutely exorbitant prices 
for <he simplest-of necessities. 

Germany was carried thru last year 
on her potatoes, but this summer the 
crop was a failure. Instead of the fifty 
million tons of potatoes usually raised 
the harvest only yielded twenty million 
tons. Consequently, the Government 
has reduced the daily potato ration 
from one and a half pounds to three- 
quarters of a pound per person. The 
butter allowance is two ounces a week 
and hard to get. The allowance of war 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
A LEAK IN THE BRITISH BLOCKADE? 


bread (wheat mixt with other grains or 
potatoes) is four pounds a week. In- 
fants in most places are kept supplied 
with milk, but there is little left for 
others. The city of Mainz, which used 
to consume 40,000 quarts of milk a 
day, now has only 4000. Meat and eggs 
when obtainable are four times the or- 
dinary price. Imported foods, such as 
rice, coffee and tea, are limited and 
expensive. Sugar is scarce, and in place 
of it coffee is sweetened with sac- 
charine, a coal-tar product several 
hundred times sweeter than sugar, but 
of no nutritive value. 

The expectation that the appoint- 
ment last fall of Herr von Batocki as 
food dictator with almost unlimited 
powers would settle the difficulty has 
not been realized. His plan for the con- 
trol of the food supply of the empire 
as a whole in order to secure an equit- 
able distribution did not work out 
well, and he is now endeavoring to 
establish a regional system by which 
the farmers of a given locality shall 
be responsible for feeding the towns 
dependent upon them. 


: On January 17, with 
Danish Islands the formal exchange of 
ratifications of the 
treaty of purchase between Secretary 
Lansing and the Danish Minister Con- 
stantin Brun, the Danish West Indies 
ceased to exist. But, while legal sov- 
ereignty over the islands is already 
ours, the United States will not enter 
into actual possession until the pur- 
chase price of $25,000,000 has been 
appropriated by Congress and paid to 
the Danish Government. In the mean- 
time the present Danish Government 
will continue to manage the affairs of 
the islands, and a committee consisting 
of one representative from each coun- 
try will work out the details of the 
transfer. The sale marks the end of 
half a century of negotiations between 
the United States and Denmark over 
the possession of the islands. 

The form of government to be en- 
joyed by the recently acquired colonies 


Now Ours 
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READY TO BE TAPPED 
SPEAKING OF LEAKS 


has not yet been determined. The is- 
landers desire home rule and full Amer- 
ican citizenship. The Navy Department 
would like to have such a measure of 
control over the islands as it now en- 
joys over Guam, since the chief im- 
portance of the Danish West Indies to 
us is their strategic position as a naval 
base. The War Department may ad- 
minister the islands thru the Insular 
Bureau, which has played an important 
part in the government of the Philip- 
pines. The form of government may be 
patterned after that of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Philippines or the Canal 
Zone. Congress must discover not only 
the local constitution best adapted to 
the new colonies, but also an appro- 
priate name for them. They can, of 
course, no longer bear the name “Dan- 
ish” West Indies, and “American West 
Indies” would include Porto Rico. 
“Dewey Islands” has been suggested, 
altho the most famous exploits of the 
great American Admiral lay half a 
world distant from the Caribbean. 
Others propose the name “Lincoln 
Islands.” If what is desired is to com- 
memorate the Americans most active 
in attempts to purchase the islands 
they should bear the names of Grant, 
Seward, Roosevelt or Wilson. 


In order to meet the 
large deficit which the 
appropriations of Con- 
gress have made inevitable, the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House of 
Representatives will introduce a new 
tax on excess profits. Private corpora- 
tions and partnerships earning more 
than eight per cent of their capitaliza- 
tion in one year will be subject to the 
tax. Concerns whose annual profits are 
not more than five thousand dollars, 
incomes from personal professional 
services and agricultural profits will all 
be exempt. This tax is expected to 
yield the national government at least 
two hundred million dollars, and the 
balance of the deficit from ordinary 
expenditures will be met by an in- 
crease in the federal inheritance tax. 


What Congress 
Is Doing 
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IN SPITE OF THE EMBARGO 


Extraordinary expenditures, such as 
the Alaskan railroad, the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, the cost of 
policing the Mexican border and the 
like, will be covered by a bond issue of 
$289,000,000. The new or increased 
taxes and the sale of bonds should 
bring in a total income of half a bil- 
lion dollars or more. 

By a vote of 234 to 92 the House of 
Representatives has approved the ap- 
propriation of $38,000,000 for public 
buildings thruout the country. Many 
Republicans supported the measure in 
spite of the criticism which has been 
directed against it as a piece of un- 
timely extravagance. In the Senate the 
public buildings appropriation will 
encounter more opposition and delay, 
and it is believed that President Wil- 
son will veto it if it should pass Con- 
gress in anything like its present form. 
Another measure that will probably re- 
ceive the veto of the President is the 
immigration bill which passed the 
House of Representatives on January 
16. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has decided by a vote of 
seven to three not to recommend any 
legislation forbidding strikes or lock- 
outs during the investigation of a rail- 
road labor dispute. This decision en- 
dangers an important part of the 
administration’s railroad program. 


Thomas W. Law- 
son, the leading wit- 
ness in the present 
investigation into the alleged “leak” of 
diplomatic news into Wall Street, con- 
sented after much urging to mention 
some of the men whom he accuses of 
profiting by private information of 
President Wilson’s peace move. He 
asked the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives which is con- 
ducting the investigation for permis- 
sion to give his information to them 
secretly, but this was refused him. 
Among the men implicated by Lawson 
in the leak scandal are two members 
of the Cabinet, Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing and Secretary of the 
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Treasury William G. McAdoo; Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s brother, Malcolm Mc- 
Adoo; Joseph Tumulty, the President’s 
personal secretary; Paul Warburg, of 
the Federal Reserve Board; Johann 
von Bernstorff, the German ambassador 
to the United States: W, W. Price, of 
The Washington Star; and certain 
bankers and business men, such as 
Archibald White, H. Pliny Fisk, Ber- 
nard Baruch, Stuart Gibboney and C. 
D. Barney & Co. Mr. Lawson also re- 
ferred to a “Senator O” whose name he 
professed not to know. Most of the 
accused men have denied everything 
that Mr. Lawson has testified in re- 
gard to them. The House Rules Com- 
mittee has retained Sherman L. Whip- 
ple, of Boston, as its counsel and will 
conduct public hearings at the New 
York Custom House. 


Military The special commission of 

‘ naval officers appointed by 
Affairs President Wilson to make 
recommendations to Congress has is- 
sued a preliminary report. The report 
advocates the retention of every exist- 
ing navy yard and naval station on 
the ground that an inadequate number 
of naval bases in time of war might 
endanger the safety of the nation. New 
submarine bases and aviation stations 
are recommended and Congress is 
urged to remedy the present lack of 
facilities for building and handling 
ships in the navy yards. The report 
points out that any attempt to save 
money by reducing the effectiveness of 
any branch of the naval service at the 
present time would make impossible the 
preparedness policy of the administra- 
tion. Corroborative testimony on this 
point was laid before the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
by the great shipbuilding companies 
with whom the Navy Department has 
been negotiating for the construction 
of battle cruisers. They all agreed that 
neither the Government nor any pri- 
vate builder could construct the ships 
within the limits of the appropriations 
made by Congress. 

The Senate is expecting a hot con- 
test over the confirmation of Dr. Cary 
T. Grayson as Medical Director of the 
Navy with the rank of Rear Admiral. 
Dr. Grayson’s personal ability to fill 
the position for which the President 
nominated him is generally conceded, 
but the fact that he has for some time 
been President Wilson’s personal physi- 
cian and naval aid has given rise to 


























Central News 
OUR COAST DEFENSE 
Nowadays you’ve got to find the enemy first. 
Wherefore this monster searchlight of five hun- 
dred million candlepower, which the U. S. army 
board is testing at Hempstead, Long Island. Its 
purpose is to point out for attack any aero- 
plane within a radius of four miles 


charges of undue favoritism, especially 
since there are many medical men in 
the service better entitled to the posi- 
tion on the ground of seniority. Critics 
of the proposed appointment say that 
there is no precedent for promoting a 
naval officer over the heads of so many 
officers outranking him in service. 
The friends of universal military 
service are staking their hopes upon 
the bill fathered by Senator Chamber- 
lain which provides for the military 
training of the young men of the en- 
tire nation and preliminary training 
for boys of school age. The bill may be 
favorably reported by the Senate Mili- 
tary Committee and even reach a dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate be- 
fore the end of the session, but the 
House of Representatives will probably 
have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to consider it before March 4. 
A number of college men, pacifist 
propagandists and physicians have gone 
to Washington and spoken before the 








Senate Committee against the Cham- 
berlain bill, either on the ground that 
universal, service means militarism or 
else that military training is physically 
injurious to young boys. 


a fies Mexican-American 
Deviieniinen oint Commission has 

P at last adjourned. As a 
result of its deliberations the American 
Commissioners, Secretary Lane, Judge 
Grey and John R. Mott, decided to rec- 
ommend to President Wilson the with- 
drawal of the American army of occu- 
pation from Mexico, the sending of 
Henry P. Fletcher to Mexico City as 
duly accredited ambassador from this 
country, and that further negotiations 
with Mexico be carried on thru regular 
diplomatic channels. From some points 
of view the work of the Joint Commis- 
sion was a total failure. The Mexican 
government failed to ratify the protocol 
which was the sole result of months of 
discussion on the part of the commis- 
sioners; no plan was secured for safe- 
guarding the American border, and the 
internal problems of Mexico, which 
President Wilson desired to have con- 
sidered by the commissioners, were left 
untouched. On the other hand, the 
Joint Commission tided over a danger- 
ous crisis, and increased the confidence 
and good feeling of the two govern- 
ments towards each other. Carranza 
appears to be now more friendly to the 
United States than he has been at any 
time since he established his de facto 
government and broke with Villa. The 
appointment of Juan Sanchez Azcona, 
a warm friend of the United States, 
as Carranza’s minister of foreign af- 
fairs, is regarded as a happy omen 
for the future. Arrangements are al- 
ready under way for withdrawing Gen- 
eral Pershing’s force from Mexico, and 
for greatly reducing the number of 
militia regiments now guarding the 
American frontier. 

In spite of several reported defeats, 
Villa is again in the neighborhood of 
Chihuahua City, perhaps with a view 
to its recapture. Many believe that the 
rebels will make a simultaneous attack 
upon Chihuahua City and Juarez. 
Whether Villa is gaining or losing on 
the whole is absolutely impossible to 
determine, since the reports of récent 
battles and skirmishes are quite con- 
tradictory. Two thousand armed guards 
of the Guerrero district of the State 
of Chihuahua have volunteered for the 
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HE’S IN AGAIN 








The former warden of Sing Sing Prison, Thomas Mott Osborne—alias Tom Brown, voluntary convict in the New York State prison—is now trying 
out conditions in the U. S. Naval prisons. At present he is serving in the prison ship ‘‘Southery,” at the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard. 
Later he will be transferred to the Yard. prison (the photegraph at the left above). He is to advise the Secretary of the Navy as to advisable 


changes in the prison conditions 
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federal service under General Murguia. 
A relief party has rescued Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry G. Bishop and Lieutenant 
W. A. Robertson, aviators of the Amer- 
ican army, who were lost for nine days 
in the inhospitable deserts of Sonora. 

The constitutional convention at 
Queretaro is remaking the fundamental 
law of Mexico in a spirit of intense 
nationalism. Only native born Mexi- 
cans are to be permitted to serve in 
the Mexican congress. The oil lands of 
Mexico will probably be nationalized. 
Other land reforms proposed, but not 
as yet approved, would annul land pur- 
chases made during the Diaz regime, 
limit individual land holdings to 200 
acres, restore old tribal lands which 
have been taken over by private in- 
dividuals and companies, and permit: 
the confiscation of unused agricultural 
lands. A beginning of political faction 
has appeared among the Constitutional- 
ists. General Obregon and more than a 
hundred other civil and military officials 
of the present government have issued 
a proclamation against “the persistent 
continuation in office of public officials.” 
This is interpreted as a move to bar 
First Chief Carranza from appearing 
as a candidate for President of Mexico 
at the coming elections. 


The political al- 
The Bull Moose liance between the 
Rampant 


orthodox Republicans 
and the greater part of the National 
Progressive party, which came within a 
few votes of electing the Republican 
candidate for President last Novem- 
ber, received its rudest shock with the 
recent selection of John T. Adams as 
vice-chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. It has been the cus- 
tom in the Republican party for the 
chairman of the National Committee 
to appoint his own vice-chairman; but 
the majority of the executive com- 
mittee, having no confidence in Chair- 
man Willcox and considering him to 
blame for mismanaging the recent 
presidential campaign, decided to de- 
part from precedent and choose the 
vice-chairman themselves. The com- 
mittee also forced thru a rule that all 
bills of the National Committee must 
be approved by the vice-chairman and 
the treasurer. Mr. Adams, a conserva- 
tive Republican from Iowa, received 
the vice-chairmanship, much to the dis- 
gust of George W. Perkins and Everett 
Colby, Progressive leaders allied with 
the Republican party. Mr. Perkins and 
Mr. Colby thereupon issued a public 
statement bitterly denouncing the Re- 
publican machine for its latest attempt 
to override Progressive sentiment. 
Colonel Roosevelt and other Progres- 
sive leaders exprest their approval of 
this protest. Some of the insurgent Re- 
publicans in Congress, however, dis- 
sent from the opinion that Mr. Adams 
can be considered in any way reaction- 
ary and express surprize at the attitude 
of Mr. Perkins and Mr. Colby. In the 
meantime, the ‘middle-of-the-road” 
Progressives who refused to support 
Mr. Hughes are planning a convention 
to reorganize the National Progressive 
party. The leaders in this movement 
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A REAL LIVE HEROINE 


Tessie McNamara, telephone operator at the mu- 
nition works of the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, saved the lives of nearly 1500 men by 
sticking to her job when the explosion last week 
set fire to the plant. Her warnings gave the 
employees time to get out of the sheds before 
the explosions spread, tho her own office was 
bombarded in the meantime 


are John M. Parker, who ran for Vice- 
President on the anti-fusion Progressive 
ticket last autumn, Victor Murdock and 
Matthew Hale. The followers of these 
men are not at present numerous, but 
they will receive many recruits if dis- 
satisfaction grows among the Progres- 
sive Republicans. 


In its issue of De- 
The North Dakota cember 25, 1916, 


Revolution The _ Independent 
described the victory of the Farmers’ 
Non-Partizan Political League in the 
North Dakota state election. Now that 
the new administration has taken office 
the plans of the league are being rapid- 
ly pushed to completion. Since so much 
of the legislation desired by the farm- 
ers is impossible under the present state 
constitution, the majority leaders in the 
legislature favor making the present 
legislature into a constitutional conven- 
tion to enact and submit to the people 
a revised constitution ‘without going to 
the expense and delay of a special elec- 
tion of delegates to a convention. It is 
not certain that this plan can secure 
the approval of the state Senate. Among 
the proposals emphasized in Governor 
Frazier’s message were state owned 
terminal elevators, flour mills, pack- 
ing plants, and cold storage plants, 
state hail insurance, exemption of 
farm improvements from taxation, and 
state inspection of rural credit banks. 
Politically the league favors the short 
ballot, four year terms for state 
officers, equal suffrage and the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. The legis- 
lature has passed a presidential suf- 
frage law, similar to that now existing 
in Illinois, giving women the vote for 
@il offices not subject to the state con- 
stitution, and also a_ constitutional 


amendment to be submitted to the peo- 
ple giving women equal suffrage at all 
elections. 


Reciesfeller’s The General Educa- 

tion Board has de- 
Modern School cided to establish this 
fall a new. experimental school under 
the auspices of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. The new school will 
cover both the elementary and second- 
ary grades, and will be supported in 
part by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and in part by moderate tuition fees. 
The policies and fundamental princi- 
ples of the school have been largely 
worked out by Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
secretary of the Education Board. The 
curriculum is to be thoroly modernized; 
no subject which has no bearing upon 
the problems of modern life is to be 
retained for its own sake or because 
of its traditional prestige. Latin and 
Greek will be wholly left out, altho 
translations from the classics may find 
a place. Mathematics will be taught as 
an aid to business and vocational train- 
ing, and to the study of the natural 
sciences, but not as an isolated subject, 
and the formal study of English gram- 
mar and similar abstract disciplines 
will be reduced to a minimum. On the 
other hand, much time will be given 
to concrete science, to the training of 
observation and manual skill, and to 
the practical mastery of modern lan- 
guages. The founders and organizers of 
the school hope that it will not only 
be a success in itself, but become a 
model for the public school systems of 
America. 


The report of the 
Prison Labor Com- 
mission submitted 
to Governor Edge of New Jersey fore- 
casts important reforms in the prison 
system of the state. The New Jersey 
penal system has for some time been 
subject to a good deal of public criti- 
cism, and charges of mismanagement 
and inadequate accommodation for 
prisoners have been freely made. The 
report asserted that contract labor 
existed in the state prison, in spite of 
the fact that this was illegal, and 
placed the blame for this evasion of 
the law upon the Board of Prison In- 
spectors. It was also discovered that 
the prison farm has been so inefficient- 
ly conducted that much of the food 
supply of the prisoners had to be 
bought in the market. The report rec- 
ommended that prison labor be wholly 
for state use, that the same principle 
be applied to all charitable institutions 
supported by the state, that sufficient 
funds be appropriated to purchase 
raw materials cheaply for prison manu- 
factures, and that prison industries be 
limited to the production of a few 
articles, and that more land be pur- 
chased for the prison farm. The warden 
of the state prison has also suggested 
many improvements in the manage- 
ment of the prison building, such as 
enlarged hospital accommodations, the 
segregation of mentally defective 
prisoners and an auditorium for re- 
ligious services and general assemblies. 


Prison Reform in 
New Jersey 
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“WELL, WILLIAM?’ 


UNOLE SAM: 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY 


OUR DEBT TO DEWEY 


ice. One day of world-famous 

achievement. Such was the career 

of George Dewey. The American 
people gave instant acclamation and all 
due honors for what he did upon the 
first of May, 1898, but it can never 
fully appreciate the quieter periods of 
thinking and working that preceded 
and succeeded that spectacular triumph. 
The life which ended in Washington on 
January 16 connected the United States 
that we know with a country which 
bore the same name but which is so 
different from ours that we can hardly 
conceive of it. Admiral Dewey’s “Auto- 
biography” might almost serve for a 
history of the American navy. As he 
says: 

My memory stretches from an appren- 
ticeship under the veterans of the War of 
1812, those heroes of the old _ sailing- 
frigates and ships of the line; from the 
earlier days of the steam-frigates thru the 
Civil War; from the period of inertia in 
the seventies, when our obsolete ships were 
the byword of the navies of the world, to 
the building of the ships of our new navy, 
which I was to give its first baptism of fire ; 


Ss years of faithful serv- 


and, finally, to my service as head of the 
general board of the navy since the Spanish 
war. . . . When I entered the Navy 
Academy, in 1854, Commodore Perry was 
just opening Japan to civilization; it was 
only six years since California had become 
United States territory ; while there was as 


yet no transcontinental railroad. 

He was born in Montpelier, Vermont, 
December 26, 1837, a descendant of old 
Huguenot stock, which has given to the 
United States an astonishingly large 
proportion of its scientists, authors, 
artists, philosophers and other men of 
note. He came of a fighting family. His 
great-grandfather fought at Lexington 
and a brother of his took part in the 
capture of Ticonderoga. At the age of 
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twenty-four we find George Dewey on 
the hurricane deck of the “Mississippi,” 
guiding that vessel in the dark up the 
river from which it was named, under 
the shells of the Confederate fleet and 
forts. Service under Farragut in the 
battle of New Orleans was good train- 
ing for the man who was thirty-six 
years later to take his fleet, by night, 
into Manila Bay in the face of what 
the British officers in Hong Kong 
thought almost certain destruction. 

It was an easy and a bloodless vic- 
tory, but it was the result of long plan- 
ning and careful preparation. As Hin- 
denburg had studied the Mazurian 
swamps so Dewey had studied the 
Philippines. Twenty-five years before, 
when we came near to a war with Spain 
over the “Virginius,” he was in com- 
mand of the “Narragansett” in the Gulf 
of California. The other officers were 
wondering what would happen. Dewey 
knew. “If war with Spain is declared,” 
he said, “the ‘Narragansett’ will take 
Manila.” 

In 1897, when again war was threat- 
ened with Spain, he secured, thru the 
aid of Roosevelt, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the command of the 
Asiatic squadron. Then he set to work 
to get his ships together, to get coal 
and food and to get ammunition, even 
half enough for one filling of his mag- 
azines. But finally, by persistence and 
push, he got them and reached Hong 
Kong in the nick of time, just one day 
after the “Maine” was blown up. 

Dewey was ready. Who else was? 
Four months later our soldiers in Cuba 
and the United States were dying like 
flies for lack of adequate preparation 
and competent control. But during those 
anxious days when the cable was cut 


and Dewey had to handle single-handed 
Admiral Montojo, General Jaudenes, 
Admiral von Diedrich and Emilio Agui- 
naldo, he did it so skilfully as not to 
embarrass the future policy of the 
Washington Government. It was one of 
the critical periods in the history of the 
world. The islands of the Pacific were 
being divided up between the great 
European Powers and this was the last 
chance for America to acquire a foot- 
hold in the Far East. The integrity of 
China was threatened. Germany had 
just seized Kiao-Chau. England had 
just seized Wei-hai-wei. Russia was 
fortifying Port Arthur. In a few years 
the oldest and largest nation of the 
world would probably have been de- 
stroyed. But the advent of the Ameri- 
cans changed all that in an instant. 
The islands on which Spain was losing 
her grip fell mostly into our hands. 
Germany had to be content with our 
leavings, the Ladrones, which Japan 
has since wrested from her. China was 
saved, at least for a time, from further 
dismemberment and our open door pol- 
icy accepted, at least verbally, by all the 
powers. The Filipinos were given a 
more beneficent administration than 
they had ever known before, and the 
United States acquired a land over- 
flowing with oil and sweetness on the 
sunny side of the world. The old side- 
wheeler “Mississippi,” with which 
Dewey ran the blockade at New Or- 
leans, was the same as bore the first 
American flag into Japanese waters. 
The foundation of American power in 
the Pacific was laid when Commodore 
Perry entered the Gulf of Yeddo in 
1854. It was established when Com- 
modore Dewey entered Manila Bay in 
1898. 
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THE REPAIR OF HUMAN WASTAGE 
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E do not yet know how many 
human beings, men, women and 
children, have been destroyed 
or ruined in the Great War. 
The number runs high, into the millions 
already, ten, fifteen, twenty, and it may 
reach any maximum estimate we may 
make before the carnage is over. 

To replace these losses is a problem 
of the statesmanship of the future. Re- 
placement in quantity, restoration of 
numbers, is a matter relatively simple; 
renewal in quality is impossible. For 
the purposes of our discus- 


those noble souls, men and women, un- 
able to bear the awful strain of a topsy- 
turvy world. To these we may add those 
slain in barbarian massacres and thru 
the more discriminating torture which 
civilized nations apply to those who 
stand aloof from the mob. And war 
takes its toll of children, too, aban- 
doned, trampled, starved in the rush 
of armies, or perishing thru lack of 
care. 

We are told that in the war-swept 
districts of Poland there is scarcely a 


child left under eight years save the 
unwelcomed nurslings begotten by the 
lawless hosts. 

And behind all this, and after the 
passing of the armies, over the woman- 
hood of Europe spreads the dark shadow 
of enforced celibacy. It is a most un- 
natural world in which women hope- 
lessly outnumber the men, This condi- 
tion does not mean the freedom of 
women nor their release from any serv- 
itude men have thrust upon them. It 
involves loveless lonesomeness of great 
classes with no wholesome 





sion we may record all hu- 
man destruction as wast- 
age, waiving all question 
as to whether some part of 
the loss may be balanced 
by ultimate advantage to 
humanity in accession of 
harmony, happiness or effi- 
ciency to the people of 
Europe. 

The malady of war at- 
tacks first the young men, 
chosen first for strength 
and endurance, those with- 
out blemish so far as may 
be, “the best that the na- 
tion can bring.” The de- 
struction and mutilation of 
the “picked and chosen” has 
no precedent in human his- 
tory. And with each man 
who falls perishes also the 
great widening wedge, 
reaching forward thru his- 
tory, of those who should 
have been his descendants. 
When a man “gives his life 
for his country,” as the un- 
discriminating phrase goes, 
he gives far more than 
that, he contributes his 
share to the “slain unnum- 
bered,” the last and great- 
est loss of every war. 

Besides the soldiers 
counted in millions, the war 
takes its quota of civilians, 
men and women slain along 
the road, refugees of every 








means of escape. It means 
that millions of ‘women 
created for love and mother- 
hood are debarred from the 
richest joys of life because 
their natural mates no long- 
er exist. 

For these forms of wast- 
age there is no instant 
remedy. The dead cannot 
return, the living must fill 
the gaps as well as they 
can. 

What of the future? 

Here our problem divides 
the replacement in quality 
and the restoration in quan- 
tity. The wastage in mere 
numbers need not be per- 
manent. In time of peace 
“to be fruitful and multi- 
ply” is the way of the hu- 
man race. The growth of 
needs and luxuries, the rela- 
tive emancipation, the in- 
creased care of the individ- 
ual,—these and other influ- 
ences, good and bad, tend 
to lower the civilized birth- 
rate. 

But, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin once observed, “the 
hen-coop will always be 
full whatever the num- 
ber or kind of the hens.” 
In a generation or two a 
great nation will produce 
the requisite amount of 
“cannon fodder” if food for ° 








class and description, and 
with these it takes also 
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cannon be a national aim. 
In the character of the race, 
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stocked by this primary aim, 
we have quite another prob- 
lem. 

The universal law of 
heredity is this: “Like the 
seed is the harvest.” The 
weak, the infirm, the dis- 
eased, the feeble-minded, 
the majority of those that 
war cannot use, are on the 
whole less fertile, less en- 
during, than the type of 
men chosen for the work of 
the soldier. 

But most nations hope 
to get immediate results. 
All war is lapse into bar- 
barism, and the wastage 
of war invites the nations 
to lapse a little farther. 
Why not conscription of 
women for reproduction as 
well as of men for destruc- 
tion? 


God, 





THE SEEKER AFTER GOD 


BY HARRY KEMP 


There was a dreamer, once, whose spirit trod 
Unnumbered ways in thwarted search for God: 
He stirred the dust on ancient books; he sought 
For certain light in what the teachers taught; 
He took his staff and went unto the Wise, 
And deeper darkness fell about his eyes; 
He lived a hermit and forebore his food, 
And God left visitless his solitude; 

He wrapped himself in prayer night after night, 
And mocking demons danced across his sight: 


Resigned at last to Him he could not find, 
He turned again to live among mankind,— 
And when from man he no more stood apart 


on that instant, visited his heart! 


those centers of vice, alco- 
holism, disease and weak- 
ness we call the slums. 
The young men of the slums 
are wanted in no army. 
They are left in London 
to become the fathers of 
the future today as their 
fathers were held back 
from the Boer war to beget 
them, and as their grand- 
fathers were kept out of the 
wars in India to build up - 
these London slums. 
Statistics of the armies 
of France and of Japan, 
and so far as available in 
other countries, show that 
twenty years after a war 
fertility falls off, stature is 
lowered, and there is a 
great increase in the num- 
ber of those rejected from 
the service thru chronic or 

















There is certainly no 
moral difference, and perhaps no legal 
difference, between the two proposi- 
tions. 

If the conscription of women’s bodies 
is an assault on individual freedom, so 
is the conscription of men’s bodies, and 
of like degree and nature. In a state 
which holds its citizens by divine au- 
thority there can be no limit to con- 
scription. The recent establishment of 
the “Home Army” in Germany estab- 
lishes this principle. 

And in some form or another, glossed 
over by religion or patriotism, some 
form of conscription of women is sure 
to appear. It may be disguised by ren- 
dering “legitimate” all children born 
out of wedlock, and their support thru 
“mothers’ pensions.” Wedlock as a sec- 
ular function is merely the record by 
the state of the fact of union, and 
where regular marriage is impossible 
the state may satisfy itself with rec- 
ords of liaison with a pension adequate 
to ward off social ostracism. This would 
be semi-legalized concubinage and 
merely a device to conceal polygamy. 
But in an emasculated society some 
form of polygamy is the only resort 
as against the barrenness of a genera- 
tion. 

But the high-minded will refuse 
this resort, and the children born will 
demonstrate that “like the seed is the 
harvest.” Yet the ranks will be filled 
in one way or another. The Germans 
will meet the facts as they are and sys- 
tematize what they cannot avoid. In 
France the bars, never too high, will 
be quietly lowered, while England will 
be shocked and let Nature “muddle on,” 
after her usual fashion. 

The common run of people look to 
the state to set the moral pace and ask 
no deeper sanction than the state’s tacit 
approval. 

But by the prevalence of polygamy 
in whatever form “sweet love is slain,” 
and womanly virtue is placed in jeop- 
ardy. As Emerson once observed, “Even 
the angels must respect conventionali- 
ties.” And the conventions by which so- 
ciety has guarded its most precious 
jewel, the chastity of women, cannot 


be blindly discarded without a far- 
reaching heritage of evil. 

Whatever the action of the state, the 
real problem of celibacy remains. The 
best of women, fitted for holy wifehood 
and motherhood, will not find refuge in 
concubinage, nor, for the most part, 
can they wed with those war leaves 
behind, nor with the wreckage war re- 
turns to society. The problem of en- 
forced celibacy, largely insoluble in 
times of peace, becomes hopeless in the 
aftermath of war. 

The expedient of “war brides” in 
temporary and loveless “war mar- 
riages” tried at the beginning of the 
war, yields little to the solution of the 
problem. A few thousand children, a 
few thousand mothers with unstable 
husbands or with none at all, add noth- 
ing to a nation’s social balance. 

The factor of immigration must not 
be overlooked, Wherever vacancies 
occur in the ranks of labor there are 
always people from countries still more 
oppressed who will come in to fill the 
vacancies. The ranks of unskilled labor 
in Germany have for years been swol- 
len by immigrants from Poland and 
from Italy. If conscripts “in shining 
armor” continue to be the chief demand 
of European nations they can replen- 
ish the stock in a generation or two 
and governments will wink at any ir- 
regularity which contributes toward 
this happy achievement. 


UT if values, moral, mental and 

physical, are considered, the resto- 

ration in kind will be a long and 
wearisome process. Mr. Stead used to 
address the university students of Brit- 
ain as “the picked half million,” “those 
who command while the world must 
obey.” 

This class, the men of brains and 
power in Europe, have been destroyed 
in all the warring nations as never be- 
fore. This deficiency will appear with 
the coming of the next generation, and 
will then be evident for a century. The 
slums of great citics are a product of 
war. 

Those whom war cannot use slide 
down the line of least resistance into 


hereditary defects. 

There is no truth in the common be- 
lief that the moral exaltation of war- 
time reappears in the heredity of chil- 
dren born in such periods of exaltation. 
Moreover there is no such exaltation so 
far as society in general is concerned. 
No doubt individuals are raised above 
themselves thru losses sustained in faith 
or hope. But the war periods as a whole 
are times of intolerance, greed, preju- 
dice and hate. The words quoted by Kant 
from an unnamed Greek author still 
holds, “War creates more rascals than 
it kills,” and in any event its incidents 
do not color the stream of heredity.’ 

The effect of the reversal of selection 
produced by war, in lowering the physi- 
cal standards of the people concerned, 
is so well understood and so well au- 
thenticated that it needs no further dis- 
cussion here. 

As in the long run the strong and 
the intelligent tend to outlast, in times 
of peace, the weak, the dissipated, and 
the lawless, we may expect after this 
war, as after other wars, a slow re- 
covery. 

But for a century to come the his- 
tory of Europe will ‘disclose its failure 
to conserve the best members of its 
population. If the British authorities 
were looking forward to intellectual 
and social supremacy fifty years hence 
instead of’rushing the “picked half mil- 
lion” to slaughter in France and Flan- 
ders they would have said: “Not a 
scholar, not an athlete, not a univer- . 
sity man, not a skilled laborer for. the 
army. We need these men for home 
consumption. We are willing to accept 
a temporary political defeat for the 
sake of intellectual triumph in the 
future.” 

But governments are not run along 
biological lines, nor usually with an 
eye to any long future. Some day corr- 
mon sense, with its extension, human 
science, will expel medieval supersti- 
tion in international affairs. With the 
passing of war we shall fear no more 
grotesque and brutal interference by 
the sanction of the state with the nat- 
ural relations of men and women. 

Stanford University, California 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS WITH MACHINE GUNS PUT DOWN THE DUBLIN REBELLION 


CONSCRIPTION IN IRELAND? 


BY HANNA SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 


Grey at the beginning of the war, 
was the “one bright spot” in the 
British situation. Today it is the 
darkest. The reason of the change is 
obvious. Great Britain, instead of at 
the beginning of the war putting the 
Home Rule Act into operation, hung 
up the measure, thereby sowing the 
seeds of distrust which were to spring 
up later in the form of an armed re- 
bellion. Since 1800, when our native 
Irish Parliament was taken away and 
we were incorporated with Great 
Britain by the Act of Union, the pop- 
ulation of Ircland has steadily dimin- 
ished. In 1800 we had 8,000,000, in 
1900 we had slightly over 4,000,000 
inhabitants; on the basis of the nat- 
ural increase in population, we should 
now have 17,000,000. In the United 
States today there are over 16,000,000 
of Irish descent and over 2,000,000 
born Irish. In Canada, in Australia, 
in South Africa, in every country un- 
der the sun Irish’ men and women are 
found who were driven by economic 
pressure to leave their own land. 
This policy up to the war in 1914 
was actively encouraged by Great 
Britain, and if she suffers today from 
a shortage of Irishmen, whom the War 
Office admit to be the best “missile 
troops” in the world, her own policy 
is primarily to blame. It is estimated 
that 150,000 Irishmen have fought on 
the side of Great Britain in this war. 
About an equal number, 150,000 of 
eligible young men, still remain who 
could be available for military service. 
Great Britain, realizing the importance 
of this fighting material, now for the 
first time in history, instead of en- 
couraging emigration as _ heretofore, 
actually refuses to allow Irishmen of 
military age to leave our shores. 
Hitherto the compulsory Military 
Service Act has not been applied to 
Ireland. Other methods, economic and 
social pressure, have been resorted to 
in order to induce men to join the 
army “voluntarily,” and at the begin- 
ning of the war the response from 
Ireland was, considering her history, 
surprizing. But, as the war went on, 


[ows in the words of Viscount 








Mrs. Skeffington writes with knowl- 
edge and with feeling about the 
troubles in Ireland, for her hus- 
band, F. Sheehy Skeffington, was 
one of the victims. Altho he took 
no part in the Dublin rising and, 
in fact, had tried to prevent it, he 
was taken prisoner and afterward 
shot without even a court-martial. 
The commission which investigated 
the case found his execution illegal 
and unjustifiable, but the British 
officer who ordered it was let off on 
the ground of mental incompetency. 
Mrs. Skeffington is now in this 
country lecturing.—THE EDITOR. 




















voluntary enlistment dwindled and 
now, since the rising in Easter Week, 
followed by the savage methods of re- 
pression, and by the various atrocities 
proved against the military, voluntary 
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enlistment has come to a standstill, 
and England is getting no more men 
from Ireland. 

The Irish Volunteers and the Irish 
Citizen Army (miscalled “Sinn Fein”), 
who took up arms against the British, 
were not more than 1000 men all told, 
as against 20,000 troops (reinforced 
later by about 20,000 more), the pro- 
portion being 20 to 1 or later 40 to 1. 
Thruout the country, except in En- 
niscorthy (County Wexford) and in 
Galway there was no organized rising, 
owing to the fact that at the last 
moment word reached the local leaders 
that no rising would take place in 
Dublin, a message that caused them 
to abandon their plans. In South Afri- 
ca, under De, Wet, a serious uprising 
has taken place during the present - 
war, yet De Wet and the various other 
insurgent leaders were spared and no 
executions took place, while the rank 
and file of those in arms were par- 
doned. 

In Ireland sixteen men were tried 
by secret tribunals, the legality of 
which has since been questioned, and 
were shot forthwith. Thousands of 
men and hundreds of women who had 
no part in the rising from various dis- 
tricts thru the country—from Lim- 
erick, Cork, Wicklow, Westmeath, 
Donegal, Connemara—were arrested 
on “suspicion,” and sent in cattle boats 
to England (one man from Kilkenny 
died on the way), where some of them 
still remain, never having been given 
even the pretense of a trial. Other 
leaders of public opinion in Ireland re- 
ceived life sentences—among them Pro- 
fessor John MeNeill, who had actually 
taken steps to prevent the rising. 

In addition to the number deported 
wholesale on flimsy police evidence, 
numbers of unarmed civilians and dis- 
armed prisoners (who had svurren- 
dered) were murdered in Dublin by 
the military. Evidence of fourteen men 
so murdered and buried in the cellars 
of their homes in North King street, 
was testified to by a coroner’s jury 
later, and men of the North Stafford- 
shire regiment were proved to be re- 
sponsible. But General Maxwell re- 
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fused to have the men identified or 
punished, and they are still in com- 
mand in Dublin. 

Ireland is at present under martial 
law, held by a very large military 
force, estimated at 80,000 and, tho 
Sir Bryan Mahon, a Catholic, has suc- 
ceeded to General Maxwell, the mili- 
tary regime still supersedes the civil, 
and a system of military and police 
terrorism prevails. All meetings, ex- 
cursions, football matches and public 
assemblies of every kind are forbidden, 
the censorship of the press is rigid, 
public opinion gagged and bound. The 
feeling of bitterness and resentment is 
strong thruout the land, and many peo- 
ple who had no sympathy with the 
rising have since become definitely 
hostile to the government. 

Ireland, unlike Great Britain, has 
made no material gains by the war. 
There are but few munition factories 
in Dublin, Cork and Belfast, and these 
are trifling in size and give but little 
employment. The farmer, it is true, 
gets high prices for his cattle, but, as 
the cost of living and the price of 
feeding-stuffs have trebled, he cannot 
be considered prosperous. The high 
rates earned at munition and other 
war-works in Britain do not obtain 
in Ireland. Coal is so dear that the 
poor can no longer buy. Milk has risen 
by one-third in a few months, sugar 
is not only quadrupled in price, but is 
short in quantity (and sold only with 
tea in same amounts), while potatoes, 
the staple food of the population in 
the West and Northwest, owing to the 
shortage of crop and inflated prices, 
can no longer be obtained by the very 


poor. A potato riot occurred a few 
weeks ago in County Tipperary. 

Ireland is, therefore, threatened 
with famine on the one hand and con- 
scription on the other, death at home 
by starvation or in the trenches. 

In addition, Ireland is paying an 
enormous war tax, out of all propor- 
tion to her capacity. In normal times 
she pays over 3,000,000 pounds sterling 
in excessive taxation. Since the war 
that sum has increased by nearly six 
and a half million pounds. The Irish 
people in the recent war budgets have 
had to pay extra on tea, sugar, beer, 
spirits, tobacco, etc., in addition to an 
income tax. In 1896 the taxation per 
head of the population amounted to 
one pound, fifteen shillings, in 1916 to 
four pounds, four shillings. Compared 
with other small nations, Ireland ex- 
ceeds in revenue the independent king- 
doms and republic of Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Greece, Norway, Rumania, 
Serbia, Switzerland. Ireland, therefore, 
instead of being a bankrupt country, 
dependent on Great Britain, is actually 
a loser financially by her connection 
with the Empire. 

It is probable that Premier Lloyd 
George will at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, as a result of a “deal,” propose 
a settlement of the Irish “misunder- 
standing,” as he calls it, by which in 
return for a scheme of self-govern- 
ment (which will include Ulster), 
Irishmen will be asked to submit to 
conscription. One of the measures in 
the general “reconciliation” will be a 
general amnesty of prisoners and other 
palliative proposals of the kind, such 
as, for instance, an Irish Lord Lieu- 


tenant, the establishment of a Royal 
Residence in Dublin and the discon- 
tinuance of martial law. Sir Edward 
Carson, after a well-played pretense 
of reluctance, will agree to the inclu- 
sion of Ulster, and the Irish Party 
will accept the measure as an answer 
to their demands. 

But as far as the majority of the 
Irish people are concerned, the meas- 
ure will have come, as usual, just too 
late. Ireland will not have conscription 
at any price, and the remnant of our 
people will rightly argue that, even in 
return for full Colonial Home Rule, 
the already depleted manhood of the 
country must not be sacrificed. If, 
therefore, conscription is imposed, the 
men of Ireland will resist both active- 
ly and passively, and will be shot at 
home rather than compelled to fight 
for England. 

The alternative? The party that 
stands for Irish independence demands 
that Ireland be represented at the 
Peace Conference and that, when the 
claim of other small nations is being 
considered, that of Ireland should not 
be forgotten. True, there are many 
obstacles to the carrying thru of this 
proposal, but no suggested solution of 
the Irish difficulty is free from diffi- 
culty and peril. Over 800 years the 
British have tried in vain to govern 
or to eliminate the “native Irish.” It 
hasn’t yet occurred to them that a free 
and independent Ireland might, like 
Norway, be a better working proposi- 
tion than a discontented, disaffected 
dependency, administered by martial 
law and armed force. 

New York City 


THE EXHAUSTION OF CHECKERS 


years, yet today it is a science 

avproaching exhaustion. Check- 
ers is a science in the sense that any 
intellectual occupation, involving anal- 
ysis, collection and arrangement of 
facts, and formulation of laws, is a sci- 
ence. Analysis takes the form of solv- 
ing problems or ascertaining complete- 
ly the effect of any given move. Check- 
er facts are collected by tabulating the 
results of analysis and showing the 
consequences of variations. Laws are 
discovered by demonstrating such uni- 
versal truths as this: Three kings can 
always beat two kings if each of the 
two occupies a double corner. 

Many people, of course, suppose 
checkers to be a child’s game. They do 
not know that men have given their 
lives to its study, as they have to the 
study of chess and whist, and that 
over two hundred books have been pub- 
lished upon it. The great Samuel John- 
son wrote the dedication to the first 
book on checkers printed in English. 
Edgar Allan Poe has paid a tribute to 
the analytical power required by the 
game and has declared that “the high- 
er powers of the reflective intellect are 


HECKERS has been played for 
hundreds if not thousands of 


BY WINTHROP D. LANE 


more decidedly and more usefully tasked 
by the unostentatious game of draughts 
than by all the elaborate frivolity of 
chess.” 

Nevertheless, as a science checkers 
is on its deathbed. This means that be- 
fore long every situation capable of 
arising will have been studied to its 
conclusjon and that the results will 
have been set down in black and white. 
No variation will remain unanalyzed, 
no problem unsolved. He who masters 
all this knowledge will be unbeatable. 

The process of exhaustion has al- 
ready overtaken, or nearly overtaken, 
a few of the standard openings. Today 
experts play the “Glasgow,” “Old Four- 
teenth,” “Single Corner” and other 
openings arising frorh the initial move 
11 to 15, merely for a rest; they know 
practically all there is to know about 
them; when such an opening is started 
a draw is the inevitable result. 

To put a stop to this the two-move 
restriction was introduced. Players 
were compelled to ballot for openings 
and each played the black side of what- 
ever opening was drawn. 

By this device players were forced 
away from old familiar ground. They 
had to master lines hitherto unknown. 


Analysis took new leads and the liter- 
ature of the game increased. Now many 
of the new lines are becoming as well- 
known as the old. A player in England 
has proposed the three-move restric- 
tion, thereby increasing the number of 
openings from 47 to 218. 

Obviously the process here described 
can have but one end—sheer exhaus- 
tion. The attainment of that goal is be- 
ing hastened by the constant publica- 
tion of checker analysis and games. At 
least a score of papers in this country 
alone carry checker columns. One or 
two magazines are devoted exclusively 
to the game. 

Exhaustion will not mean, of course, 
that checkers will cease to be played. 
Even when all is known, years will be 
required to master it. Persons who play 
only for fun will be unaffected by the 
vast body of knowledge that has been 
acquired. 

Even experts, too, will find a way 
out. Some one will undoubtedly come 
along with a change in the fundamen- 
tal rules to propose, such as increasing 
the size of the board or giving differ- 
ent values to the pieces. The whole 
process will then begin over again. 

New York City 
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Official war photographs are rather different. A French aviator risked a flight just above the battle line to get this 
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Germany is ready for peace. In | | ln he ee a “a The biggest war submarine, go- 
her shipyards at Hamburg the ET Mi tana te ¢ i ing thru the Cape Cod Canal. 
“Bismarck,” the largest ship | | es But it isn’t ours; we only built 
afloat, is being completed. Her ue oj : it. It belongs to the Spanish Gov- 
first voyage is scheduled for \\ ~~ & ~— 3 ernment and will cross the At- 
the day that peace is declared ‘ = lantic under its own power 
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The inventions of John Hayes Hammond for wireless control of boats and torpedoes have added much to the coast de- 


fense plans of the United States. The latest is a torpedo control from an aeroplane, instead of from the shore. Just behind 
the operator’s seat is a mechanism by w 


hich he can direct the course of a torpedo sent from a fort or a distant ship 

















COMMERCE AND OUR FARMS 


BY ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


commercial history of this coun- 

try when the business world needed 
more foresight into the future; and 
likewise, never a time when such pro- 
phetic vision was so difficult. The 
whole trouble is summed up in the 
statement that we are facing unknown 
conditions, with neither precedent nor 
analogy to guide us. What will be the 
industrial and social conditions of 
Europe after the war, and what will 
be their reactions upon us are most 
vital and portentous matters, but spec- 
ulation concerning them is at _ best 
merely interesting mental exercize, 
with no further tangible value. There 
are, however, one or two things of 
which we may be reasonably sure. The 
present time is marked by abnormally 
high prices in all commodities, caused 
in large measure, both directly and in- 
directly, by an equally abnormal de- 
mand from abroad, not alone from 
Europe, but from other countries of 
the world, too, because of the tem- 
porary withdrawal from the export 
trade of practically all European 
countries. We also know that the story 
of the peace which followed the Na- 
poleonic wars, and our own Civil War, 
was a sudden cessation of the unna- 
tural demand created by these wars, 
and equally by a steady decline in 
those inflated prices which in turn were 
caused by this same abnormal demand. 


i Was never a time in the 


HERE is a prevailing delusion per- 

petuated in many text books, that 

great and extended wars, because 
of their unprecedented cost, naturally 
inflate the currency and thus cause a 
great rise in prices. Any student who 
has investigated the subject knows 
that this is only a partial truth at 
best, and distinctly untrue at this par- 
ticular moment. There is no inflation 
today in regular business, whatever 
there may be in a gambling Wall 
Street market, and all the vast store 
of gold we have accumulated will be 
utterly unable to prevent that decline 
in prices which seems one of the un- 
avoidable events that will mark the 
coming of peace in Europe. One has 
only to travel among merchants, 
wholesale and retail, to realize how 
firmly fixed is this conviction in the 
general mind. Other than the usual 
exercize of common sense and caution, 
there is practically nothing that the 
American world of business can do to 
overcome and neutralize that read- 
justment crisis which awaits us, so 
far as regards our reactions to Euro- 
pean results. 

There are, however, two sources of 
demand where much can be done to 
provide sustaining strength and sup- 
port in the future. One, our foreign 
trade, is in a large measure a com- 
paratively new and untried field in 
many countries, despite the long time 
we have been endeavoring to exploit 
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it. That we have made great headway 
since the beginning of the European 
war is largely due to that stress of 
necessity which is usually the forerun- 
ner and cause of great economic move- 
ments. We have gained much trade 
since the first day of August, 1914, 
simply because Europe was withdrawn 
as a source of supply. But in that 
brief space we have done more con- 
structive work in export ways than 
ever before in a similar period. We 
have realized first of all more keenly 
than ever before the things that we 
lack to make our export business an 
enduring proposition. We know now 
full well that we must do business 
with foreign people largely according 
to their ways and methods, and not 
altogether after our own fashion. We 
are conscious that we must give them 
the goods in the patterns and designs 
they desire, and not as we think they 
should have them. We are adapting 
our credit methods, as far as safe, to 
those to which they have always been 
accustomed. Most important of all we 
are making it possible for them to 
deal with us in American instead of 
European exchange. We have not yet 
done that other equally indispensable 
thing of arranging to take largely of 
their staple exports in principal pay- 
ment of the manufactured articles we 
send them. Not yet have we necessary 
carrying sea bottoms, sure and regu- 
lar, for exchange of commodities. We 
are in effect in the process of solving 
the various somewhat complex prob- 
lems, which always attend the pre- 
liminary steps of a permanent ex- 
change of commodities between coun- 
tries far apart. 


HATEVER may be the difficul- 
Weies which await us in our foreign 
trade, there can be but little ques- 
tion but that we are entering into a 
period of steadily growing expansion in 
that great field of commercial en- 
deavor. Nor shall we depend princi- 
pally upon manufacturing for the 
needed volume of exports. There is a 
general impression, fostered by those 
who should know better, that our ex- 
ports of agricultural products are on the 
wane, and that we shall need them all 
more and more in the future for our 
own consumption. This belief is dis- 
tinctly erroneous, since it finds no sup- 
port in facts. An intelligent and care- 
ful analysis of the statistics for the 
last half century, too lengthy for set- 
ting forth here, indicates clearly that 
as a whole there are no tendencies 
which can be said to cover the entire 
field of agricultural products, that they 
vary much with individual articles and 
classes, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that our exports of food products 
will not continue as one of the impor- 
tant factors in our foreign trade. 
Our chief support is the fast spread- 
ing realization that agriculture is 


the most important and fundamental 
business in all the world, and the 
source and foundation of any endur- 
ing prosperity. Because of this convic- 
tion, there goes on slowly but cease- 
lessly a steady addition to the per- 
manent wealth of the nation in the 
growth and progress of agricultural 
development. In the digging of ore from 
our mines, in the deforestation of our 
timbered lands, and in the exhaustion 
of our fisheries, we are but depleting 
our capital, while in agriculture each 
year we actually create new wealth 
from the elements of the earth and 
the air that before were not available 
for man’s uses. Each development in 
agriculture marks a new source of 
wealth to our prosperity and perma- 
nent well being. In the semi-arid re- 
gions of the Great Plains States, es- 
pecially in Western Kansas, Western 
Nebraska, Western Oklahoma and 
Northern Texas, man has finally 
learned to adapt himself to hostile cli- 
matic conditions by means of dry 
farming methods, and the planting of 
drought resisting plants. In such sec- 
tions there is now permanent farming 
and steady commercial life, where for- 
merly all ventures were mere gambles 
with fate in the shape of nature that 
was by turns cruel and kind. Fur- 
ther westward in the almost rain- 
less districts, where once was only the 
hopeless and forbidding desert, there 
is growing up an empire of irrigation, 
in products and in wealth like unto the 
ancient civilizations of Egypt and 
Assyria. 


HE Imperial Valley of Southern 

California, not so long ago, knew 

only cactus and sage bush, tarantu- 
las and rattlesnakes, as its products. In 
1916 it shipped away 100,000 bales of 
cotton, 10,000 carloads of cantaloupes, 
and many other products beside. Each 
new irrigation project, such as the 
Great Salt River Dam near Phoenix, 
Arizona, which irrigates 200,000 acres, 
adds to the sum of our naturally pro- 
ductive resources. Less than a score of 
years ago, South Texas, in the Browns- 
ville and Laredo districts, was a wil- 
derness of chapparal thickets. Today 
there goes North each year many thou- 
sand carloads of early vegetables from 
these redeemed waste lands. 

All down the Mississippi River Val- 
ley and thruout the South are millions 
of acres of malaria-breeding swamps 
covering the richest alluvial lands in 
the world. Each year their area is be- 
ing circumscribed and malaria banished 
by drainage reclamation projects. In 
Southeast Missouri the Little River . 
drair=ge project will soon place upon 
the market for homeseekers and farm- 
ers over half a million acres of drained 
swamp lands that formerly were not 
only worthless but an actual menace 
to the public health. Much of extreme 
Southeast Missouri was once merely 
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marsh lands, while today it is the home 
of a thriving, healthy, wealth produc- 
ing population. Equal in importance 
with these new wealth creating fac- 
tors is the growing productiveness of 
the farms and fields, which have been 
tilled for many generations. Slowly, but 
surely, the endless experience of ages 
of agriculture is adding the results of 
modern science study and experimenta- 
tion to its daily practises. The younger 
generations of trained and thinking 
students, who go from the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges back to the farm, carry 
with them the promise of farming 
methods which will be equal to all the 
demands which we may make upon 
them. These same students, both boys 
and girls, have a broader vision of sane 
and progressive rural life than was 
’ youchsafed to their forbears. 

The dealers in bath room fixtures, 
plumbing supplies, gasoline engines 
and wire fly screens testify alike to 
the increasing demands by the farmers 
for the things of sanitation and of 
comfort. The automobile is everywhere, 
and it carries with it a new social feel- 
ing and contact between the small 
town and the countryside. 

So the story of rural community 
life is spreading thruout the nation as 
the great problem, whose solution 
means increased attractiveness and 
productiveness in the countryside. Ex- 
tended definite results are already 
showing. There is slowly increasing 
_production per acre in many sections. 
Diversification of crops is already na- 
tion-wide. Fruit culture and truck 
gardens for commercial purpose are 
businesslike propositions, not only of 
production, but of marketing. There 
is growing control of those epidemics 
of animal diseases, which cost the 
farmer so many millions of dollars. 
In general, the live stock of the coun- 
try is increasing after many years of 
steady declines. 

Beyond the wealth productive en- 
terprises in our own country lie the 
cause and inspiration of it all; the 
growing intelligence and initiative of 
the people. Local ambition and local 
pride in the small towns and farms of 
the country are more widespread than 
ever before. There is a growing desire 
for all those things of opportunity and 
advancement, which make life worth 
while. Thruout the country districts 
there is insistent demand for more and 
better schools and for constant and 
reliable means of communication. In 
the last analysis, intelligence and edu- 
cation are even greater commercial 
assets than material resources. It is 
upon this awakened spirit of desire 
for the better and progressive things 
of life that we must chiefly rely in the 
uncertain days which await us. Nor 
shall we lean upon a broken reed, for 
the future commercial conflicts be- 
tween nations will be decided not by 
low wages and antiquated methods, but 
by that effcient and constructive en- 
terprise which is the highest expres- 
sion of intelligent, educated democracy. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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_ James McCutcheon & Co. 





Our collection of imported fabrics equals if it does not sur- 
pass anything heretofore shown in this country, being the 
result of a remarkably successful buying trip in Europe 
last summer. 


We will also show a choice range of American-made 
materials of the finer grades. 


The following will be favorites: 


Imported Swiss and French Organdy—for Waists or entire Dresses. 
Organdies will play a most important part. They come in plain 
shades, Stripes, Checks, Plaids and Dots. 


Handkerchief Linens, in plain colors, Checks, Spots of various 
sizes, novelties in Stripes, etc., will be very desirable. 


French and English Novelty Cottons. Sheer, filmy fabrics, printed 
or woven Voiles, Marquisettes, in Stripes, Checks and Plaids in an 
almost endless variety. Voiles and Batiste in plain shades. 
White Fabrics. New weaves in Skirtings, Piques, Corduroy, 
Gabardines, Voiles, Swisses, Dimities, Oxfords and Shirtings, as 
well as Voiles, Transparent Organdies, French Lawns and Batiste. 
Dress Linens, White and colors. Linen will be most popular for 
Dresses and Suits. A large variety, in all the popular shades, of 
“Non-Krush,” “Cossack Linen,” “Linen Eponge,” “Crepe Linen” 
and French and Irish Linens. 


Samples of any of these lines except 
bordercd materials, mailed upon request 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 
New York 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


HETHER vour battle is fought in the trenches, behind 
an office desk or in the home you need to keep fit. 


It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch. 


The civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it, combine to cause a more or less 
chronic condition of constipation, 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to 
undermine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies, It acts 
as an internal lubricant, preventing the bowel contents 
from becoming hard and facilitating the normal processes of 
evacuation, 


NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug 
stores. Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 
bottle and package. 


Dept, 12 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


address plainly below. 








Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 




















She Countn yside 


YES BLANK 








Certainly you may send me the next Seven 
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Big 


Numbers of The Countryside at the special price 
of only One Dollar (Value, 25c. per copy—$1.75). 

















THAT PLAGIARIZED 
POEM 


Our worst suspicions are confirmed. 
The poem entitled “A Leap Year Trag- 
edy,” which we published in our last leap 
year issue, December 25, 1916, is not 
in the least original. Somehow we sus- 
pected that as soon as we read the first 
stanza: 

Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 

A lady stepped with golden hair, 

This was the maiden all forlorn 

(A pagan nurtured in a creed outworn) 
But the fool, he called her his Lady Fair. 

Our readers were quick to respond 
to our appeal for aid in the identifica- 
tion of the purloined property and 
spent many laborious, but we trust not 
unprofitable hours in the search for the 
original owners. The contributor of 
this composite poem, Miss Sophie G. 
Keenan, has, without the least contri- 
tion, supplied us with a complete list 
oi the authors of the borrowed lines. 


A LEAP YEAR TRAGEDY. 


Line. Author. Poem. 
_ errr Barbara Frietchie 
D4 a2:0 beamed ooo Jerusalem Delivered 
8. Mother Goose..The House That Jack Built 
4. Wordsworth, 
The World Is Too Much with Us 
C. nL... cnet ecdiengeieaeenel The Vampire 
G. Fe Ge Be vcccese The Battle of Fontenoy 
To WRI. 000 cccvceetieerccvass Lady Clare 
8. Percy's Reliques. ‘The Friar of Orders Gray 
GO Bee GHEE cvccccesesousce Jabberwocky 
10. Shakespeare..... Song from As You Like It 
11. Longfellow....Courtship of Miles Standish 
BE, BOREIOW,. cccccceccces Saga of King Olaf 
Bs Pn ccccecoscccvesees eeeee-TO @ Mouse 
By IN 6 s-csccteeccece A Psalm of Lif. 
i (ED. 2s ceeveaeaacs Winter Lightning 
ee aa The Milkmaid 
17. Shakespeare..... Much Ado About Nothing 
i PEE aevcvevaeesesenaecs Enoch Arden 
19. Pope ......sseecesscees Essay on Criticism 
20. Emily S. Oakey in Bliss and Sankey Gospel 
Hymns ...... What Shall the Harvest Be 
21. Jefferson..The Declaration of Independence 
22. Tennyson.......0 Song from The Princes. 


23. James Whitcomb Riley 
The Nine Little Goblins 


i DD escsteducsanbedooes --Paradise Lost 
25. Kipling..The Last Rhyme of True Thomas 
26. Byron..... The Destruction of Sennacherib 
7a The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Se GUPIOERR. cccccccccse The Ancient Mariner 


29. Mother Goose..Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
30. Blessed Thomas of Gelano eccees Dies Ire. 
(From Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel.) 


With this list our readers can com- 
pare their own and credit themselves 
with the proper grade. The best paper 
we have received comes, as we might 
have expected, from Chautauqua, New 
York, and was written by Miss Eddice 
Barrett. She correctly identified 24 out 
of the 30 lines. Next to her as a lit- 
erary detective stands Miss Leila T: 
Johnson of Baraboo, Wisconsin, who 
guessed 21 of the lines. Evidently these 
ladies are fond of reading poetry and 
have good memories. 

It is interesting to note that nobody 
got line fifteen, from Montgomery, and 
everybody got line one from Whittier. 
One correspondent sent in that line and 
no other because he had learned “Bar- 
bara Frietchie” when he was a boy over 
fifty years ago. Looking over the pa- 
pers we are struck by the influence of 
the old Friday afternoon literary exer- 
cizes and we wonder if there is any- 
thing in the modern school so effective 
in giving the rising generation a 
knowledge of poetry. 

We have no space to quote from the 
letters, but we will let North Dakota 
and Pennsylvania speak for the rest: 
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Dies irae, dies illa! 

When we capture Sophie G. 

Who stole the maiden all forlorn, 

Who milked the cow with the crumpled horn. 


Let us then be up and doing; 
Let us lead her to her fate; 
Let us follow, still pursuing, 
Catch her ere she pulls her freight. 
Yours in the name of Justice, 
N. B. DEXTER 
Marmarth, North Dakota 


Ah, g’wan, quit your kiddin’. There haint 
no sich animule as the pome you exhibit 
on page 509 this week. You had oughta 
sic Detecative Philo Gubb on Sophie. 


Allentown, Pa. M. B. LAMBERT 


PEBBLES 


Food control in our restaurants will be 
a matter of “course.’”—London Opinion. 


Hackney Workhouse officers are to be 
allowed to have half a crown’s worth of 
extra rations. They have practically decided 
to club together and buy an egg.—Punch. 


News that the “Deutschland” brought a 
eargo worth $10,000,000 indicates that the 
Germans must have sunk a lot of money in 
the “Bremen.”’—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


“T cannot entertain the idea of marrying 
you,” she replied coldly. “My heart is with 
our brave boys at the front.” 

“It’s a good thing for the boys,” he re- 
plied, drawing himself up. “They need all 
the ice they can get on the Mexican bor- 
der.’—New York Times. 


The girl was seated at dinner next to 
a gentleman whose name she had not 
caught: and the conversation after a while 
reached this stage: 

“Do you ever talk in your sleep?” asked 
the girl. 

“No,” was the reply, “but I often talk 
in other people’s. I am the vicar of a Lon- 
don church, you know.’—London Opinion. 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
who asked his father if Nero was a bad 
man. 

“Thoroly bad,” said his father. 

Once upon a time, many years later, 
there was another little boy who asked his 
father if Nero was a bad man. 

“I don’t know that one should exactly 
say that,” replied his father; “we ought not 
to be quite so sweeping. But he certainly 
had his less felicitous moments.’”’—Cloud 
and Silver. 


A professor at a Western engineering 
college says that but for the occasional in- 
novations in the applications of learning, 
such as the following, for instance, he 
would find it difficult to judge of his use- 
fulness. 

“What steps would you take in determin- 
ing the hight of a building, using an 
aneroid barometer?’ was the question 
asked upon an examination paper. 

One youthful aspirant answered, “I 
would lower the barometer by a string and 
measure the string.”—Jllustrated World. 


The banning by Blighty of Rudyard 
Kipling’s new poem, “The Sons of the 
Suburbs,” because of a reference therein 
to a clergyman’s daughter who takes to 
gin, recalls what, to my mind, is the best 
of all the stories told of Kipling. The other 
character in it is Edward Bok, the editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Kipling’s 
“Just-So Stories” were written for this 
periodical, one of whose rather pernickity 
but absolutely adamantine rules is that there 
shall be no reference to alcoholic liquors 
in its columns. In one of the “Just-So Stor- 
les” there was a mention of wine! Of 
course, this could not pass, and Bok cabled 
to Kipling, mentioning the rule, and ask- 
ing what he should substitute for “wine.” 
Nipling’s reply was characteristic. It was 
Substitute Mellin’s Food!” — London 
Opinion. 
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Safety for Over 
Half a Billion 


Passengers 





For years the Pennsylvania Railroad 


System has been conducting an ener- 
getic campaign of safety. 


Only all-steel cars have been built. 


Efficiency tests have been established; 
safety-first expositions have been held 
for the education and instruction of 
trainmen; safety committees have 
been organized; and over 120,000 
safety text-books have been distri- 
buted to employees. 


.It is the logical result of this safety move- 


ment that during the past three years 
over half a billion passengers—553,- 
890,063—more than five times the 
total population of the United States 
—have been carried over the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
without the loss of the life of a single 
passenger in a train accident. On the 
Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pitts- 
burgh a perfect record for four years 
has been made, during which a total 
of 616,626,957 passengers were safely 
carried. 


With the continued co-operation of our 


faithful employees, to whom great 
credit is due, we hope to maintain the 
record we have established. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the World 
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This is why they, should have attention. 
to get rid of them 
explained in a new 








A New Book on Headaches 


Headaches are “only symptoms’’ but—they may indicate serious internal conditions. 
Yeu should not neglect your headaches—nor try 
by temporary means. If you do, results may be serious. 
&. “Headaches and Their Prevention,’’ written by an eminent Neur- 
ologist, after nearly forty years’ experience in obse¥ving 
in which headaches have been important symptoms. 
e information about all kinds of headaches, what causes them and how such causes may 
In plain, simple, understandable language, the basic conditions which lead to 
headaches are set forth and you are informed as to how 
annoyances and the dangers they may indicat 
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The Steel Car Route 
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treating and prescribin 
In this book you will find full and com- 


you may rid yourself of headache 





% e est 

—understandable, rational, scientific and effective. No drugs. A little exercise but no tire- 
A little care about diet but few restrictions. Care about rest, sleep and divi- 

sions of your working hours. Not a large book but worth its weight in gold to the he 

Price only $1.25—postage |5c. additional. You take no risk, for, if you are not en- 

tirely satisfied with the book, it may be returned in five days for prompt refund. 

how to rid yourself forever of he suffering. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 301 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 





are easy to adopt 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 














The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; by land and sea; tours domestic and foreig n. This nee 


saanedion hotels quam, Offices, at Hotel McAlpin, eee Me and sath street 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San_Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Scieondom New York. 
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CON SENECA LAKE rn OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Wa.E. ee oy ol a 
















BREAK away from social and business 
stress, Enjoy the rest and recuperation 
that goes for rejuvenation of body and 
brain. Get back to normal here at The 
American Nauheim—the 


Only Place in America where the 
Nauheim Baths are Given with a 
Natural Calcium Chloride Brine 





















Here are mineral springs famous for 
their medicinal properties; private parks 
with miles of walks graded for Oertel 
hill climbing: scientific, beneficial treat- 
ments; excellent prescribed diet; gor- 
geous scenery; abundant recreations; 
everything to make the business of rest- 
ing a delightful pastime, 


Winter Conditions are Ideal for 
Taking *‘ The Cure” 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the hotel. 
Treatments are particularly adapted to 
Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional 
and Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, 
Gout and Obesity. 


Illustrated Booklets, with full infor- 
mation about rates, reservations and 
treatments, mailed upon request. 





Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


FLORIDA 


“BY SEA” 








JACKSON VILLE 
(Calling at Savannah) 

One Way FROM Round Trip 
27.00 - BOSTON - - = - 45. 
2440 - NEW YORK - - - 343.30 

2.40 - PHILADELPHIA - 3839.00 
20.00 - BALTIMORE - - 35.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


Fascinating new tours to the wonderlands of the 
great South Pacific—far from the ordinary routes of 
travel—visiting Hawaii (with a trip to Kilauea 
Volcano), Samoa (home of Stevenson), Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Tas- 
mania, Rarolonga and Tahiti. 

Our experienced tour managers attend to every 
travel detail leaving you free to enjoy to the utmost 
the pleasures of the journey. 


Leaving March 7 and March 13 
CALIFORNIA AND HAWAII 


Delightful winter and spring tours including 
Grand Canyon, Apache Trail, Southern California 
and Hawaii. Leisurely travel. Best hotels exclu- 
sively. Many miles of automobiling. 


Departures in Febsuary and March 
Also Cruises to the West Indies and 
tours to Florida and South America 

Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
Dept. 6, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 














PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 
**In the Heart of the Pines’’ 


Unusual climate. Hotel service with homelike 
comfort. Avsert A. LeRoy, Prop. 





Wanted, Copies of The Independent, 


as Follows: 
1872, Feb. 29 
1901, Feb. 14, June’6, Title Page and Index 
1903, Title Page and Index 
1904, Title Page and Index 
1905, June 29 
1906, July to Dec, inclusive; Title Page and Index 
1907 to 1916 inclusive 


If a subscriber is willing to dispose of any 
copies above enumerated, will he kindly inform 
the Librarian of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, which has a complete file, except for the 
issues listed above. Address, AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass. 











L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by. 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 























Bring the Blue-Birds 


—for Happiness! 


A Dodson House, built 
by the “‘man the birds 
love’’ will bring a family 
of these ‘* happiness’’ 
birds to live in your yard. 
Mr. Dodson has spent 
22 years learning how 
to build houses that the 
birds like. Bird Lodge, 
his beautiful home, is 
thronged with native 
birds. Wrens, blue- 
birds, martins, each must 
have a special style 
house. Prices range from 
$1.50 to $12. Buy now 


af and let your houses 
0, For Be SSeem “‘weather.”"" The birds 


ons Och C ehtectes like them better. 

s a ypress Shingles, 

Copper Coping. Blue birds raise} BIRD BOOK FREE 

2 or 3 broods a year—but never 

in the same nest. They move Send for Mr. Dodson’s 

from room to room in this4-room book which tells how to 

Dodson House. {10} win bird friends to your 
garden. Describes 

houses, bird baths, winter feeding item. with prices. All 

are patented. Sent free with a beautiful bird picture in 

colors, worthy of framing. Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, of Bird Lodge 


Director, American Audubon Society 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 





762 Harrison Avenue 














FIRE INSURANCE RATE-MAKING 
IN IOWA 


There comes from the Iowa Insurance 
Department a novel official document. 
Insurance people are accustomed to re- 
ports of investigations and financial ex- 
aminations of insurance companies and 
of practises indulged in by them col- 
lectively or individually; but here we 
have an exposition of the workings of 
a fire insurance rate-making organiza- 
tion. And, what should be gratifying as 
well to the premium-payers of Iowa as 
to the companies with which they do 
business, the Insurance Department, as 
the result of its investigation of the 
operations of the Iowa Rating Bureau, 
feels thoroly warranted in approving 
its work. 

By way of explanation, it is neces- 
sary for the reader to understand that 
the legislature of Iowa settled the agi- 
tation for rate-making by the state, or 
under its supervision, by providing for 
the organization of rating bureaus and 
requiring every fire insurance company 
transacting business there to be a mem- 
ber of one or more; and endowing the 
Insurance Department with power to 
supervise such bureaus. The bureau just 
reported on is one of twelve in the state, 
all conducted on what the Insurance 
Commissioner describes as the mutual 
plan, which means that each company 
pays its just share of the expense as 
calculated against premium receipts. 

The report contains a brief but easily 
understood description of the system 
used in inspecting and rating risks 
which, if space permitted, would be re- 
produced here. As should be the case 
with all such systems, “a commendable 
feature of this one,” says the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, “lies in the fact 
that each property, by its own con- 
struction determines its own rate and 
that by the charge for defective condi- 
tions found and the removal of such 
charge when the conditions are reme- 
died.” Continuing, the Insurance Com- 
missioner justly observes: “The incen- 
tive to better construction is not limited 
alone to that of greater individual and 
public safety, but means a reduction in 
the cost of insurance.” 

One is struck on reading this report 
with the accord existing between the 
premium payers of Iowa, its govern- 
ment and the companies and, by con- 
trast, with the conditions in South 
Carolina, where the foolish attempt to 
deprive the companies of all their rights 
resulted in their withdrawal last April. 
In Iowa a plan has been adopted which 
makes coéperation between all interests 
possible. One feature of this is reflected 
from the following paragraph which 
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appeared in the Iowa Commissioner’s 
report: 

“The correspondence file of the bu- 
reau discloses that property owners of 
the state have sought advice and as- 
sistance with respect to procedure nec- 
essary to reduce a rate. There is evi- 
dence that some has been given in un- 
stinted measure. Pamphlets and litera- 
ture setting forth standards of con- 
struction and methods of reducing 
hazards are on hand for distribution 
and expert advice and criticism are 
frequently given the insured with the 
publication of a rate. This feature of 
the bureau’s work cannot be too highly 
commended and encouraged, as it forms 
a direct means to reduce the existing 
fire hazard of the state and the conse- 
quent large amount of losses.” 








A. Z. D., Wahoo, Neb.—The Postal Life In- 
surance Company of New York is an old line 
legal reserve company, with $100,000 capital, 
and, on January 1, 1916 (which are the latest 
figures available), assets of $9,449,689; liabili- 
ties, $9,211,521, and a surplus, including the 
capital of $238,168. This company employs no 
agents, soliciting its business through advertis- 
ing and the mails. The bulk of its assets and 
outstanding insurance were acquired from the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York, which retired from business late in 
1910. An idea of the amounts taken over by 
the Postal under this arrangement may be 
gained by comparing its assets and insurance 
on January 1, 1910, with the same items one 
year later. The figures at the beginning of 1910 
were: Assets, $548,233; insurance in force, 
$4,170,254. At the end of the year, after the 
Provident business was assumed, the figures 
were: Assets, $10,854,272; insurance in force, 
$62,708,961. From which it would appear that 
the gains due to the acquisition of the Provi- 
dent holdings were, in round numbers: Assets, 
$10,000,000; insurance, $58,000,000. These fig- 
ures have steadily declined every year since, the 
assets, as already noted, being $9,211,521 at the 
beginning of 1916; the total insurance in force 
on that date being $41,093,655. 

Altho the Postal is not at any expense for 
the services of agents, an examination of its 
premium charges and dividend abatements to 
policyholders does not demonstrate that its net 
cost to the latter is favorably affected thereby. 
I find that the net cost per $1000 or Ordinary 
Life, at age 35, in the Postal for five years is 
$121.42. The same policy, amount, age and 
period in the following agency companies, 
taken at random, was, respectively: Mutual Life, 
$111.56; Equitable of New York, $116.74; New 
York Life, $118.28; Northwestern Mutual, 
$107.19; Massachusetts Mutual, $109.64; Mutual 
Benefit, $107.47; Connecticut Mutual, $112.81; 
Penn Mutual, $110.11. The Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund, like the Postal, employs no agents. 
Its net cost during the same five-year period, 
for the same policy and age, was $101.23, I 
have quoted these figures from an impartial in- 
dependent source: “Best’s Policy Analyses and 
Dividend Illustration” (edition of 1916). 





R. S. C., Grove City, Pa.—The Pacific Mutual 
is fifty years old, is in fine financial condition, 
has a good reputation for ability of manage- 
ment and treatment of policyholders. For per- 
sons desiring the combination protection of 
life, accident and sickness insurance, its Mul- 
tiple Protection policy is an excellent contract. 
This is all in one policy. Your second question 
includes the purchase of two policies: one grant- 
ing accident and sickness in the Travelers; 
the other, life insurance in the Presbyterian 
Ministers. Both of the last named companies 
are excellent. It now becomes a matter of cost. 
As to the accident and sickness end you can 
get that at varying expense and you must de- 
cide the point. I think the net cost of the life 
insurance will be a little lower in the Presby- 
terian Ministers than in the Pacific Mutual. It 
is not true that the Travelers drops a policy- 
holder arbitrarily, altho all accident contracts 
are written for a year only, and the companies, 
Senerally, which write that business exercize 
their right of refusing to renew whenever they 
think it wise. 


Six Important New Books 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Raymond: Or Lifeand Death 


As a defender of “Spiritualism,” Sir Oliver Lodge has added the weight of a t scientific 
reputation to a movement which has won some of the most brilliant minds of his generation. 
In this remarkable new book the great British scientist presents a coherent body of carefully- 
weighed evidence to the effect that his son, Raymond Lodge (killed in Flanders a little over a 
year ago), has been, ever since, and still is, in ee and intimate communication with those 
whom he knew and loved in terrestrial life. The volume is a most important contribution to 
the literature of psychical research. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.00 


ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 
Recollections of An Alienist 


Much curious, out-of-the-usual information on criminal insanity, the mistakes of capital pun- 
ishment, and the fallacy of the electric chair, is contained in these entertaining reminiscences 
by a distinguished alienist, who was summoned to testify at the trials of the murderers of Gar- 
field and McKinley—and who has appeared in recent years as expert witness in many other 
famous legal battles. ‘Few men in this country represent so broad a part of American life as 
this grandson of Alexander Hamilton. His book is one long panorama of interesting figures. 
Delightfully spirited.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. Mostated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—VOLUME ONE 


The British Campaign in France & Flanders, 1914 


Not only accurate—precisely correct. When the dean of English critics, Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, pronounced this history “sure to be permanent—never to be superseded,” he recog- 
nized that Conan Doyle had the genius to separate himself from immediate events and attain 
a true perspective. Other volumes will follow shortly. With maps, diagrams and plans. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE ew 
Atthe War: A Record of Events and Experiences 


Next to Lloyd George and the Kaiser, there is probably no figure in Europe as compelling as 
Lord Northcliffe—one of the real rulers of his generation, without portfolio. “Second only to 
the vivid impression this book gives of the Allied operations, is its impression of the ene: 














Octavo. 








aad ceaseless activity of this man.”—New York Times, Net $2. 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK 

A Woman and the War 

Lady Warwick’s very advanced opinions gain piquancy from her former popularity with roy- 

alties, many of whom have been her guests in the past. A leader ot deuetee among 

women, the Countess writes brilliantly of the future of her sex. Net $2.00 


MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 
The Japanese Conquest of American Opinion 


The “yellow peril” is not, says Mr. Flowers, what many people think it is, This revelation of 
the on Ally and secret—working to create public opinion in favor of the Japanese, treats 


the problem from an entirely new angle. A book of genuine importance to fi 








every student of national affairs. Net $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 0 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW Y ORK 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








DO YOU READ GERMAN ? 


If you have had a year or more of German at school or college you 
will enjoy AUS NAH UND PE Quarterly magazine for 
students of German. Illustrations. Vocabulary. Extremely simple, 
3 year subscription, $1.50; 5 years, $2.50; 1 year, 70c. 

H UND 


A FERN 
Parker School 330 Webster Ave., Chicago 
WILL 


What 15c BRING 
Nation’s Capital 7x,!""* 22" + 


coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a 
year.O1f you want to keep Seetell on whatis going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 


Try These for Your Voice 


—and get rid of the hoarse- 
ness, allay the irritation, 
soothe the “‘scrapy” feel- 
ing and strengthen the 
vocal chords. 


BROWN’S 
srovewa. TROCHES 


help the voices of singers and speakers, 
relieve coughs and bronchial affections, 
Acough remedy—nota candy. Effective 
and convenient. 25c, 50c, and $1. a box. 


New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 










You "fn 














hereitis atlast. Send only 1Seto show that you mightlike such If your dealer cannot sup- Brown 

& paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, ThelSc ply you, we will mail any Joba I. & Sea 
does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. size, upon receipt of price. Boston, Mass. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Washington, D. C. A 
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Both Need Bran Daily 


Not old folks only, but young folks 
too, need their daily ounce of bran. 

It is Nature's laxative. Whoever lives 
on fine food needs bran to offset it. 

It must be flake bran to be fully 
efficient. It must be hidden ina dainty 
to be likable. 

Pettijohn’s is a luscious food, with 
25 per cent bran flakes. Learn what 
good days start with Pettijohn’s, and 
you never will omit it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Chicago 























The Deportation 
of Women & Girls 
from Lille 


-t 






from the note 
addressed by the French Govern- 
ment to the governments of neutral 
powers on the conduct of the Ger- 
man authorities toward the French 
civilian populace. Actual stories of 
witnesses—letters from parents— 
the official protests of the French 
Government and the re- 
plies of the German offi- he 


8. 
At Every Boo:store Net$0.50 





GEORGEH. DORANCOMPANY 
38 West 32nd Street, New York 
We make everything in the Rid- 
ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 
BIG Bring in hundreds of dollars. daily. 
MONEY Finest appearing, easiest run- 
manufactured. Write for catalog and particulars. 
-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Ontfitters 


MERRY-GO - ROUNDS 
from the smallest to the highest grade. 
ing and most attractive line 

627 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 





MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 




















881. Young Woman from Ohio. “Could you tell 
me where I can get in touch with what might 
be called nity extensi work—volunteer 
or otherwise, in the southern mountains? I am a 
reader, amateur kindergartner, student of so- 
ciology. Want to spend a summer in welfare 
work among the mountaineers, together with a 
friend equally interested. How shall we find our 
opportunity ?” 

A man of unusual experience in helping 
mountaineers is President Burns of Oneida In- 
stitute, Oneida, Kentucky. Ask his advice. Con- 
sult the pastor of your church on social service 
work done by national headguarters of your 
denomination in Southern states. Write Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council, 195 
East Twenty-second street, New York; also 
School of Philanthropy, same address; also So- 
cial Service Exchange, same address; procure 
World Almanac (35 cents by mail) from The 
Press Publishing Company, Pulitzer Building, 
New York; look up colleges in desired locality. 
Write the professor of sociology or economics 
for addresses of community centers and organiza- 
tions nearby. 








882. Rev. T. A. S., Minnesota. “I follow your 
Question Box answers with great interest and 
profit. A lady of my congregation has a blind 
niece living in England, who has written short 
stories, appearing in English ladies’ magazines, 
and bringing the authoress $5 to $10 each. The 
family is in straitened circumstances owing to 
the war, and the girl’s aunt here wants to find 
publishers in Canada or the United States who 
would be likely to accept English stories by an 
English writer very talented, but not known 
to American magazines. Where may I secure 
information ?” 

Consult the authors’ agents mentioned in these 
columns since your letter came. Ask advice from 
Secretary of Anglo-American Authors’ Associa- 
tion, 225 Fifth avenue; also from Secretary 
of Society of Authors and Editors, 33 West 
Forty-second street; also from Secretary of Au- 
thors’ Service Bureau, 33 West Forty-second 
street; also from Editor of The Writers’ Maga- 
zine, 82 Union Square, all of New York. Why 
could not the blind girl train herself to do 
profitable manual work, to increase the home 
revenues? Apply for data and suggestions to the 
famous institution for the blind called “Light 
House Number One,” at 111 East Fifty-ninth 
street, New York. 


383. Mr. A. W. G., New Hampshire. “I hold a 
position where the hours are too long to permit 
my studying in regular classes, even at a 
night school. From reading biographies of suc- 
cessful men I conclude that a private secretary 
has the best chance to climb in the world. Do 
you know of any way that I can learn at home?” 

A number of institutions claim to teach sten- 
ography quickly, by mail methods. Write for 
particulars to Chicago Home Study Schools, 
Reaper Block, Chicago; to Paragon Institute, 
Coliseum street, New Orleans; to Byrne Pub- 
lishing Company, East Monroe street, Chicago; 
to Van Duzee Publishing Company, Hamburg, 
New York. 

Have you tried to arrange with a local sten- 
ographer—preferably a teacher in a commer- 
cial school or a court reporter—to give you les- 
sons at hours mutually convenient? This plan 
sometimes proves very satisfactory. 





284. Miss K. T., Alabama. “I am a college 
graduate, have taught in high school for five 
years. Am trying to write for publication— 
stories, sketches and essays. Have had letters 
of encouragement, but nothing accepted. Am 
financially able to spend a year in New York. 
Would you vise me to take a course in 
journalism, or go into newspaper or other 
journalistic work?” 

Better learn technique before coming to New 
York, unless you come deliberately to take a 
course, for instance, at the Columbia School of 
Journalism. Take some such mail course as that 
in short-story writing from Home Correspond- 
ence School, Springfield, Massachusetts; that in 





A choose. 
it is entirely for you to say whether you will keep 





As President of the General Acoustic Com 
pany sinceitsorganization 16 years ago,I have 
e these friends by sparing no expense in 
setaeing thomestpomertwlendmostelicient 
ng devices possible by urging every 
= to try the Acousticon in his home and 
jusiness without a penny of cost—and finally 
by convincing every purchaser that my in- 
terest in him is just as strong after a sale as 
before—that I am never too busy to take g 
personal interest in his case so long as he 
remains hard of hearing. We now announce 
@ new model, stronger, smaller, better than 
ever in every detail, and I again invite every 
person har tory the 


1917 Acousticon 


Deposit F R Ee E. nous 
fter 


have given it any test that you 


or return it —at least you will know whether you 
are among the hundreds of thousands of fortunate 
ones to whom it does restore normal hearing, 

it will have cost you nothing to try—not a cent, 


WARNING! 
w ° Se w 
ve tried in the pass. send for poemee of the ACO! 
me personally if you prefer. K. i 


> 
8 
Cc 
| 














ACOUSTIC CO. 
{ Montreal Quebec Office, 


1320 Candler Bidg., W. ¥. 
621 New Birks Building 
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VEU PO OT CU RUPEE 


WISCONSIN 
Public Utility 
and Municipal 


= 


By virtue of geographical 

location, diversity of indus- 
tries aud manufactures, 
which advantages have mani- 
fested themselves in the con- 
tinual growth and prosperity 
of the state, Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Utility Bonds are espe- 
cially interesting to the in- 
vestor. 

We solicit the privilege of 
of keeping you in constant 
touch with Wisconsin In- 
vestments through the media 
of our monthly Investment 
Bulletin. February list now 
ready. Ask for Bulletin “C.” 


Bond Department 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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advertisement writing from Page-Davis Company. 


2 (a 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1917 Edition Pat- 


PATENTS #22" 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 
> _—_ Completely rebuilt, Five year 
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Page Bldg., Chicago; or that in business Eng- 
lish from Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. Write for opportunities in your line to 
Press Reporting Syndicate, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; to Cosmos Magazine, Stewart Building, 
Washington, D. C.; to Writer’s Selling Service, 
Auburn, New York; to Manuscript Sales Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, New York; to Literary 
Bureau, Hannibal, Missouri. 

Get your work published in a local paper, and 
ask your friends to criticize. Take several mag- 
azines featuring contributions most like yours, 
and find by comparison where your weakness 
lies. New York doesn’t want you till you have 
a reputation; hunt for a journalistic position 
in a smaller city—any one of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over. Make a superlative record, then 
come to New York. 





$85. College Junior. “To complete my college 
course, I must make a part of the expenses for 
next year by summer work. I intend to be 
what you might call a teacher of Efficiency in 
college or university; that is, with a profes- 
sorship of psychology as a starting point, I 
shall work at man-building, helping college men 
to be masters of themselves and their world; in 
short, doing personally and intensively much the 
same kind of work that you are doing on a 
larger scale. I want my summer occupation to 
be in line with this purpose. Have you any- 
thing to suggest?” 

Obtain from one of your professors a list of 
private schools nearby, attended chiefly by sons 
of rich men. Prepare a letter to each principal, 
stating your qualifications and purposes, with 
references among your professors, and asking 
for an opening as tutor of one or more boys 
who may need to make up back studies in vaca- 
tion time. Get a psychology or advertising expert 
to help you write this letter. 

Also investigate summer camps for boys—look 
up advertisements in last summer files of The 
Independent and other weeklies—Literary Di- 
gest, Outlook, ete. Write Hearst’s Magazine, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, and Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, fer open- 
ings in subscription agency field. Consult your 
college Y. M. C. A. Secretary about chances in 
summer Y. M.'C. A. work under national aus- 
pices. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
might offer suggestions. 





886. Mr. F. D., Tennessee. “I would greatly 
appreciate your view of the eight-hour day; 
also please give me the name of any industry 
where it has been tried and failed.’ 

Experiments in factories have shown that the 
eight-hour day, properly managed, will yield a 
larger output, and a higher grade of work, than 
a ten hour day produces. Workers are healthier 
and happier, mistakes fewer, profits greater, in 
the shorter day. See books on scientific manage- 
ment and industrial efficiency by ‘faylor, Gil- 
breth, Emerson and others—list obtainabie from 
Efficiency Publishing Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York. We do not know of any 
case where the eight-hour day failed of results, 
when adapted scientifically. 

The law may be stated thus: Work hours are 
inversely proportional to mind powers. Eight 
hours of scientific action with perfect mental 
concentration may achieve more than twelve 
hours of listless, orderless, brainless movements. 
As you put your heart and head in your work, 
you do more work but have less work to do. 





887. Mr. H. G., New York City. “I am twenty- 
nine years of age, doing night work at the 
New York Post Office, but anxious to study 
farming during the day. Please tell me (a) 
if you would encourage the idea; and (b) if 
there is any school in New York that teaches 
farming ?” 

(a) Idea is good. But you should be careful 
not to assume obligations of study or recita- 
tion that would rob you of necessary sleep, or 
otherwise cripple your work for the Govern- 
ment. You can learn the rudiments of farming 
by home study of farm journals and mail 
courses and meanwhile save money for a resi- 
dence course at an agricultural college later. 

(b) Apply to Farm Efficiency Bureau, 320 
Fifth avenue; Columbia University, Morning- 
side Heights; New York University, East Wash- 
ington Square. Instruction by mail may be had 
from American Farmers’ School, Laird Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota; or from agricul- 
tural experiment stations of state universities. 
Write Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
and also University of Chicago, Chicago, for 
Particulars of any mail courses. 


Same big Saving guaranteed to you! 















Nine rooms heated with an UNDER- 

FE at one-half the former cost. 
Not a mere hap-hazard saving; but a 
guaranteed te Bo saving that you, 


too, can enjoy ad the letter: 
The UNDERFEED ts nine and gives 
ful results with about ten tons of soft coal per phn 4 


wa putting 
UNDERFEED a as it is caving me at ina good word fo fuel 
Herman rman W. Keck 723 Chestnat St, Burlington, Wie. 


VV." LLIAMSON Curt 


CJ NEW-FEED COAL 
i OD Se ee Se Se DP ee 


° 1 o 2 
Furnaces and Boilers 2°% 


The uel spol Bena of the UNDERFEED is that of a candle held end up. 
= fuel oupply always below the clean, efficient flame. Fire is never smothered or chi Sacte 
éas—all valuable heat elements—are consumed as they pass up through the flame, 


ie of this scientific principle, the UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
coal cleanly and qiogivetr—0 a white ash—no clinkers or partly burned coals, Clean, uniform, amp! 
-heat Ou! 




















Helpful Book Free guenenscsseseasla * t 
It is called ‘From Overfed 1 "z¢ Fitth Ave. Cincinnati, O. ' 
toUNDERFEED.”’ Pictures 9} ‘tei me how to cut my coal bills from 3 8 
and describes it all. Explains g to 35 with a Williamson Underfeed, 4 
how easily operated bya boy. § Warm Air.....Steam or Hot Water. @ 
Whether you heat with warm air, § (Mark X after System interested in) Ps 
hot water, steam or vapor this free t ’ 
k will save you money. “for coal ‘ Name 
cost is actually reduced % 8 Add f 
i a 
‘ 8 My Heating Contractor's Name is. 
The Williamson Heater Company | eer momar 
126 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. Rn ll 

















The New York Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 


Capital, . . - »« $3,000,000. 
Sarplus aad Profits, $11,600,000. 


Designated Depositary in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


Mortimer N. Buckner, President 
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Make Ready NOW for 
Your Bird Neighbors 


Have you ever enjoyed having the friendly Wrens and 
Bluebirds for neighbors? The little fellows will gladly 
live near you if you will provide homes for them. And 
they are such jolly neighbors, singing their songs, 
keeping your garden and trees free from destructive 
bugs and worms, raising their hungry families and gen- 
erally enjoying life. You will find much pleasure in 
watching these friendly birds. The children, too, will 
take a keen interest in these Nature folk, unconsciously 
learning the lessons of gentleness, consideration and 
the love and appreciation of all things in Nature. 

Help save the birds by putting up, about your home, 


“Dad” Hubbard’s Bird Houses 


These are the houses the birds like. Made according 
to the U, 8. Dept. of Agriculture specifications, of Cy- 
press, ‘the wood everlasting.’’ Natural green color. 
Easy toclean. Hang from any tree or roof. This special 
house can be used for either Wrens or Blucbirds; there 
is a hole for each size. The hole not in use is closed. 


Special Bargain Offer To enlist your aidin helping 


the birds I make this special 
bargain offer. I will send you two of my bird houses, ex- 
press paid, for only $3, and I guarantee you'll! be satis- 
fied. If you are not, return the 
houses at my expense and I 
will refund the $3. NOW is 
the time to putthe houses 
up. so that they will 
get a little weather- 
beaten before the 
birds come. 

I have about 
100 houses I have made 
this winter. Theywill be 

gone soon, so send your 
order Now. 


“DAD” HUBBARD 
119 South St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





















The University 
Prints 

have not raised their price 
above one cent each despite 
war costs. 

The only adequate series for 
art study. 

Whether your interest be in 
art or other subjects, inquire 
of us for illustrative material. 





Send five cents for catalogues. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
3 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Pupils wanted for high class training in small 
hospital for incurables. Applicants must qualify 
as to character and education. Further partic- 
ulars from Superintendent of Francis E. Parker 
Home, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





The Parson's Daughter 
Romney 























Pays better than a Government bond 
and just as safe. Accepted by Govern. 
ment as security for Postal Saving 
Bank deposits. No income tax. Write 
for Booklet J—"* Bonds of Our 
Country"’ FREE, 


MA New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Colambus, 0. 








DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

FIRST PRESCRIBED DIVIDEND NO. 10. 

ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 44. 
The Board of Directors will meet on January 
81, 1917, and declare the regular quarterly divi- 
dends to that date of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed February 15, 1917, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at 3:30 o'clock P. M., January 31, 1917. The 
transfer books will not close. 
D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, January 10, 1917. 








UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
January 17, 1917. 
A regular dividend of one per cent and an extra 
dividend of one-half of one per cent has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable March 1, 1917, to Stockholders of record 
on the books of this Company at the close of 
business on February 15, 1917 
H. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 
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MORE ABOUT PEACE 


COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE, THE SENATE’S 
RESOLUTION AND THE ALLIES’ REPLY 











ON OUR OWN ACCOUNT 


BY WILLIAM J. STONE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


INCE the war has, almost from 
S tie beginning, resulted in continu- 

ing offensive attacks on the rights 
and dignity of this sovereignty and in 
inflicting incalculable injury to our na- 
tional interests—all of which we have 
borne with patience because of our 
friendship for the nations involved, it 
seems to me that after enduring these 
attacks and suffering these losses for 
nearly two and a half years, with 
no end yet in sight, we have a right, 
without regard to any question of sym- 
pathy for humanity, but solely on our 
own account and to safeguard our own 
interests, to approach the combatants 
as a mutual friend and open negotia- 
tions with a view to the reéstablish- 
ment of normal international conditions, 
so far as this is possible. 

Washington, D. C. 


WE CANNOT ENFORCE PEACE 
BY WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 
HE editorial in The Independent of 
"T anuary 8 is not at all in harmony 
with my idea of our nation’s duty. 








I do not conceive it to be our place to 
suggest terms; we shall do enough if 
we persuade the belligerents to state 
terms to each other. Any attempt to 
state terms could hardly fail to in- 
dicate a bias that would weaken, if 
not entirely destroy, our ability to 
serve both parties as neutral. 

The proposition of a League to En- 
force Peace is one which I regard as 
impossible from an American stand- 
point. If either side is willing to enter 
into such an arrangement, it must be 
led to do so by faith in its ability to use 
the army and navy of the United States 
to gain an advantage over the opposi- 
tion. 

I think the President has done exact- 
ly the right thing in asking the bellig- 
erents to state terms, but his sugges- 
tion of an agreement to enforce peace 
not only did not strengthen his propo- 
sition, but was immediately rejected by 
the Senate. 

Miami, Florida 


!'FORM A WORLD LEAGUE NOW 


BY THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 


DIRECTOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND 
PEACE SOCIETY 


ACH side has declared the main 
object of the war to be security 
against future wars, This cannot 
be attained by a military success. Even 
if one antagonist could completely 
crush the other, and this is now seen 
to be impossible, the final result would 
be not security, but more war. 
If all belligerents desire a guarantee 
against future wars, let them do the 





only thing possible to get it—join with 


each other and the neutral world in a 
league to suppress disorder. The 
spokesmen of both sides have exprest 
themselves as favorable to this plan, 
and it is certain ultimately to be adopt- 
ed. Why not now, rather than after 
more lives have been destroyed? 

But there are other questions—res- 
titution and reparation! These can be 
referred to a tribunal of belligerents 
and neutrals. The side which lost 
would lose more by winning after six 
months more of war. Such a tribunal 
could be trusted to do justice, and the 
whole world would be pledged to the 
enforcement of its decree. 

If one side should propose these 
terms, the other could not refuse. 

Philadelphia 


THE SOONER THE BETTER 


BY GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 
SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 

HERE is no complication involved 

in this issue. The nations may be 

far apart; we suppose they are; 
but some day, at some time, they must 
state what the possible terms of peace 
may be, and the sooner that step is 
taken the better. The importance, to 
my mind, of having the Senate, as 
the coérdinate authority with the Presi- 
dent, go on record in expressing the 
American desire that the terms of peace 
be stated, lies in the fact that in all 
these countries there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of action looking to 
peace. 

Washington, D. C. 


A PRUSSIAN PEACE? 


BY AMOS 8S. HERSHEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF INDIANA 


EUROPEAN peace at the present 
A time would mean a triumph of 

the principles of Prussian autoc- 
racy and militarism, just as a peace 
with the Confederates during the Civil 
War would have meant a victory for 
the forces of slavery and disunion. Any 
treaty at the close of the present war 
which failed to aim at a removal of its 
fundamental causes would be a mere 
armed truce and would, in all likeli- 
hood, involve an early renewal of the 
struggle. 

The Allies are entitled to choose the 
favorable moment for negotiation since 
the Central powers felt free to choose 
the hour for attack. Moreover, failure 
to provide adequate guarantees for the 
future, as also to exact ample repara- 
tion for the past, would be placing 4 
premium on wanton aggression, con- 
scienceless diplomacy, illegal modes of 
warfare, and gross inhumanities of all 
sorts. To reward the aggressor or the 
criminal, instead of punishing him, is 
contrary to all ideas of human justice. 

There is but one alternative, and 
that is to convert him if possible to 
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saner mode, human and pacific ideals 
of conduct. 

A pax Germanica would constitute a 
fearful menace to the liberties of 
smaller or unprepared states and 
might result either in perpetual war- 
fare or in the virtual enslavement of 
weaker nations. 

Unless the Allies deem themselves 
hopelessly beaten it would be for them 
a serious, perhaps fatal mistake to 
enter into a peace conference now. 

Bloomington, Indiana 


THE WRONG TIME 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM 


PASTOR OF THE SPRINGFIELD FIRST CONGREGATION AL 
CHURCH 


HE proposals which you make 
‘in The Independent are reason- 

able and just. Acceptance of them 
by the Central powers would clear the 
air, lessen distrust and open the door 
to peace. 

President Wilson’s note appeared to 
me wanting in definiteness and also 
in fitness of time. Everyone knows 
what the Entente Allies are fighting 
for; Germany’s aim in forcing the war 
is scarcely less apparent. There seems 
to have been no change in the mind of 





the former as to general aim; what 
change, if any, has taken place in the 
mind of the latter is not clear. 

The suggestions of the American 
Neutral Conference Committee are 
quite to the point. A frank statement 
to all the world by the belligerents of 
“the basis upon which they would be 
willing to begin peacc negotiations” 
would not be in accordance with the 
diplomatic methods of the past, but 
would be in accordance with reason 
and righteousness, and would have a 
most beneficent effect on the minds of 
both neutrals and belligerents. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 


A SURPRIZE AND A SHOCK 


BY SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WORLD’S COURT 
LEAGUE 


HE President’s note came as a sur- 
> in this country and as a shock 

to the governments of the Entente. 
Here again there are many opinions 
as to the wisdom and timeliness cf the 
note. Two things should, however, be 
kept in mind. First, the President is in 
a far better position than any one else 
to know when and how to act in bring- 
ing about peace, Second, he has been 
watching for months for the moment 
to come when he could act, and the 
pressure brought to bear upon him to 
do so has been enormous. 

The response of the Allies gave a 
thrill of exultation to all those who 
wish to see the overthrow of militarism 
and a settlement that shall permit a 
new order in Europe based upon justice, 
with such provisions and guarantees as 
shall insure peace. The three great 
constructive propositions of the League 
to Enforce Peace and of The World’s 
Court League should, if made effective, 
assure peace and give free play to those 
civilizing forces which are still the hope 
of the world. 
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Please notify our officers when you have ap- 
pointed this Company. The will can be kept 
in our vault without charge and be instantly 
available when wanted. 


Ask for interesting booklet “Let’s Choose 
Executors and Talk of Wills.’ 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 
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Consult Your Lawyer — 
Appoint This Company 


YOuR will is too important a document 

to be carelessly drawn up. We advise 
all who desire to name this Company as 
executor and trustee to have their wills 
prepared by a skillful, trustworthy lawyer. 
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Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By EDWIN E, SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

This address, which was given before the 
History Section of the New ork State 
Teachers’ Association at Rochester, Novem- 
ber 23, 1915, has been published in pam- 
phlet form and will be furnished free to 


teachers.—Write to Tue INDEPENDENT, 119 
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AN IRISH ANTHOLOGY 

The profits from the sale of A Little 
Book of Irish Verse are destined to add 
to the comfort of Irish troops, wounded 
or in the field. Tho this collection cannot 
bear comparison with that in Yeats’s 
“Book of Irish Verse,” it still contains 
verses by some of the best Irish poets 
of the day. Irish war poems are in evi- 
dence, but not less so lyrics on themes 
quite unconnected with the present con- 
flict. In the former class may be men- 
tioned stirring or tragic pieces from 
Stephen Gwynn, and from Patrick Mc- 
Gill, who sent his contributions from 
the trenches; in the latter, verses from 
James H. Cousins, John Denvir, Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Katharine Tynan, and W. 
B. Yeats. 


A Little Book of Irish Verse, ed. by A. C. 
White. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. 


STUDIES IN IRISH LITERATURE 

Thomas Macdonagh, in his Litera- 
ture in Ireland, is concerned with two 
streams of literature—the one a litera- 
ture in the Irish language, Gaelic; the 
other a literature in English, but only 
in that particular kind of English 
which is called Anglo-Irish, and which 
has resulted from the influence of the 
Gaelic idiom and the pressure of Irish 
habits of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion upon the alien tongue. The stream 
of Gaelic literature that flows today is 
the slender one that had its source in 
the Gaelic movement inaugurated some 
two decades since by Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
The Anglo-Irish stream is broader and 
deeper. 

These limitations exclude authors of 
Irish birth whose style, inspiration, and 
point of view are English—a limitation 
which bars such distinguished names as 
Swift, Sterne, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde, and Shaw. On the other hand 
such poets as Mangan, Ferguson, 
Callanan, Yeats, and Padraic Colum re- 
ceive due recognition. For our part, we 
would have been well pleased, if atten- 
tion like that accorded the poets had 
been extended to the novelists from 
Maria Edgeworth, thru Griffin, the 
Banims, and Carleton to the present 
day writers of Anglo-Irish fiction, and 
also to the dramatists who are na- 
tional in inspiration and manner. This 
book is interesting and serviceable, 
within its range, as a study in Anglo- 
Irish literature from the purely Irish 
standpoint and in the new Gaelic litera- 
ture. Mr. Macdonagh was one of those 
leaders of the Irish revolution of a few 
months since who paid tragically with 
their lives for their part in that up- 
rising. 

The common quality which bound the 
writers of the Irish literary revival to- 
gether and gave the band its solidarity 
was the spirit of nationality. The pos- 
session of this spirit is the touchstone 
which Ernest A. Boyd applies to all 
Irish writers who come within his ken, 
and all who fail to meet this test are 
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put beyond the pale of his critical at- 
tention. Beyond question, Jreland’s Lite- 
rary Renaissance is the most compre- 
hensive, the most authoritative, and al- 
together the best book on its subject. 
Its author shows himself an accom- 
plished critic. His history of the Revival 
carries a reader from its origins thru 
its growth to its full bloom. From 
Martyn to Synge and Lord Dunsany, 
and from Yeats to Padraic Colum, the 
ground is covered as circumstantially 
as the generous limits of this substan- 
tial volume permit. The reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the 
entire Irish Renaissance can not do 
better than read this friendly critic. 
Those who look for a reference book, 
however, have a grievance. There is no 
index—a lack for which we see no 
sufficient excuse. 


Literature in Ireland, by Thomas Macdonagh. 
F. A. Stokes Company. $2.75. Ireland’s Lite- 
rary Renaissance, by E. A. Boyd. John Lane 
Company. $2.50. 


WHAT BERTRAND RUSSELL 
REALLY SAID 

The treatment to which the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell has been subjected 
arouses curiosity in this country to 
know what are the opinions which Eng- 
land deems so dangerous that he is not 
allowed to continue teaching logic at 
Cambridge University, not allowed to 
lecture in Scotland or the English coast 
cities and not allowed to accept the call 
to Harvard. This curiosity may now 
be gratified by the publication in 
America of some of his recent writings 
in the volume Justice in War Time, but 
it raises a new puzzle, why such opin- 
ions are deemed dangerous to the 
British Government. His aversion to 
big armies and navies may be thought 
extreme, but there are many who still 
share them even in England and Ger- 
many. His hopes of permanent peace 
and international good will may be re- 
garded as impracticable, but they are 
neither novel nor seditious. His critical 
analysis of European diplomacy, tho 
searching and severe, does not reveal 
much that was not known even before 
the war. 

For instance, we Americans knew 
in 1912 from Mr. Shuster’s work “The 
Strangling of Persia” that Russia 
and England had joined to suppress 
constitutionalism in Persia and to 
divide that country between them. We 
knew also in 1912 of the existence of 
the secret treaty of 1904 by which 
France and England agreed to assume 
control respectively of Morocco and 
Egypt. The fact that Sir Edward Grey 
has now been quietly dropt from the 
Foreign Office without lamentations 
from any quarter is an indication of 
the eclipse of his great reputation and 
justifies in general Mr. Russell’s criti- 
eism of his policy. 

The author’s attitude may be best 
given in his own words: 








I consider that either a serious weaken- 
ing of England, France and Italy, or a 
serious strengthening of Germany, would 
be a great misfortune for the civilization 
of the world. I wish ardently to see the 
Cermans expelled from France and Bel- 
gium, and led to feel that the war has been 
a misfortune for them as well as for the 
Allies. These things I desire as strongly 
as the noisiest of our patriots. But there 
are other things, forgotten by most men 
in the excitement of battle, which seem to 
me of even greater importance. It is im- 
portant that peace should come as soon as 
possible, lest European civilization should 
perish out of the world. 

Putting the matter crudely, and consid- 
ering only the Western war, we may say 
that the Germans love order, learning and 
music, all of which are good things, while 
the French and English love democracy and 
liberty, which are also good things. In 
order to force their respective ideals upon 
nations which do not value them, the Ger- 
mans are willing to replace order in Europe 
by the universal chaos of war, and to send 
the young men who pursue learning or 
music to be killed on the battlefield, while 
the French and English have found it 
necessary to suppress democracy and lib- 
erty for the present, without any guaran- 
tee that they will be restored when the war 
is over. If the war lasts long, all that was 
good in the ideals of Germany, France and 
England will have perished, as the ideals 
of Spartans and Athenians perished in the 
Peloponnesian War. All three races, with 
all that they have added to our civilization, 
will have become exhausted, and victory, 
when it comes, will be as barren and as 
hopeless as defeat. 


It will be seen from this that Bert- 
rand Russell is no irrational fanatic 
nor indeed unpatriotic. We shall not at- 
tempt to define the limits of academic 
freedom in war time nor to question 
the necessity of a censorship, but at 
least we may express our regret at a 
state of affairs in which a distinguished 
philosopher of such high ideals should 
be regarded as an enemy of society. 


Justice in War Time, by Bertrand Russell. 
Chicago. Open Court Publishing Co. $1. 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 

In few fields are the leading experts 
closer to real conditions and needs than 
in education. The school survey as it 
has been used in Cleveland and else- 
where is an important community asset. 

Two new reports, School Organization 
and Administration and Some Problems 
in City School Administration, are based 
respectively upon recent surveys of 
school systems in Salt Lake City and 
in Butte. These will be useful to any 
school officer or parent who wishes to 
work out an intelligent view of his own 
school situation. The first book states 
many of the comparisons for twenty- 
five cities which are about the size of 
Yonkers. 

The two works supplement each other, 
as the second lays more stress upon 
the formal elements and gives model 
forms, records, etc., while the first gives 
more space to the economic setting, com- 
parison with other communities, health 
conditions, etc. 

School Orgamization and Administration, by 

E. P. Cubberley; Some Problems in City 


School Administration, by George D. Strayer. 
Yonkers, N. Y. World Book Co. $1.50 each. 
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